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NATIONAL GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES AND 
THE YOUTH PROBLEM 


By Dr. M. M. CHAMBERS 
AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As is well known, a large number of 
agencies of the Federal Government con- 
duet research or administrative work touch- 
ing the youth problem at various points. 
A complete catalog of all such agencies 
whose work has any bearing on the subject 
would be very extensive. However, the 
principal ones may be mentioned within 
the compass of a brief report. The so-called 
temporary agencies have been briefly and 
accurately described as of December 15, 
1934, in an article published in the Educa- 
tional Outlook. Since that time numerous 
changes have occurred, chief among which 
is the creation of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration by executive order in June, 
1935. Also, the policy of federal with- 
drawal from direct relief and the substitu- 
tion of work relief under the Works Prog- 
ress Administration for the earlier activi- 
ties of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration has been inaugurated. 


Tue NEWER AGENCIES 


The Civilian Conservation Corps (Emer- 
gency Conservation Work) is the oldest of 
the temporary governmental agencies in be- 
half of youth. It was created by Act of 
March 31, 1933, for a period of two years, 
and its life was extended two years further 
by the Emergency Relief Appropriation 

1Carl A. Jessen, Educational Outlook, 9: 193- 
201, May, 1935. 





Act of 1935. The operation of the corps 
offers an interesting example of cooperation 
among four major federal departments. 
Enrollees are selected by the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor; 
transported, supplied and disciplined by 
officers assigned by the War Department ; 
and supervised at work by employees of the 
Department of Agriculture (Forest Ser- 
vice) and the Department of the Interior 
(National Park Service). Other cooperat- 
ing agencies are the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Office of Indian Affairs. The 
U. S. Office of Education administers the 
work of more than 2,000 full-time educa- 
tional advisers who are members of the 
camp staffs and who promote the classes in 
which more than half of the 450,000 en- 
rollees are voluntarily receiving instruc- 
tion. The work done by the CCC and its 
place in the relief picture are too well 
known to be detailed here. Though it is a 
relatively expensive agency of relief, it is 
also performing a heavy volume of neces- 
sary and highly desirable public work 
which would otherwise go undone. Unques- 
tionably the CCC is a boon to unemployed 
youth in relief families and is on the whole 
an enterprise generally approved. Never- 
theless, its educational service is susceptible 
of improvement.’ 


2 Frank Ernest Hill, ‘‘ The School in the Camps; 
The Educational Program of the Civilian Conser- 
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THe Youtn ADMINISTRATION 


The National Youth Administration 
functions as a division of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration and administers the 
program of aid to college students which 
was begun in the school year 1933-34 by 
the FERA, emergency 
educational activities previously initiated 
by the FERA. Furthermore, the NYA is 
charged with the development of new youth 
projects not strictly educational in nature, 
ineluding provision of relief work on proj- 


as well as other 


ects designed to augment existing facilities 
for youth welfare in the local communities, 
when approved by the WPA; part-time 
employment for young persons, and part- 
time educational experiences such as may 
be developed through the various emer- 
vency educational agencies. 

In 1933-84, more than 70,000 college stu- 
dents who otherwise would have been un- 
able to continue their studies received aid 
from the FERA. For 1984-85 the number 
of student beneficiaries reached about 
95,000 in nearly 1,500 institutions. 

Under the NYA this program has been 
extended in two. significant directions. 
Limited aid is now being given to students 
in secondary schools for the purpose of 
enabling them to provide themselves with 
books, carfare and similar incidentals with- 
out which they would be unable to continue 
their attendance. the 
eram now includes aid to selected graduate 
Sums 


Furthermore, pro- 
students in colleges and universities. 
paid to individual secondary school stu- 
dents are not to exceed $6 per month; 
undergraduate college students may earn 
up to $20 per month, but the average of 
monthly payments in each institution must 
not exceed $15 per month; earnings of 
graduate students are normally to be $30 
per month, but under certain circumstances 
in individual cases they may run econsider- 
ably higher. Somewhat more than half of 
the $50,000,000 allotment to the NYA will 





vation Corps.’’ New York, 1935: American Asso- 


ciation for Adult Education. 84 pp. 
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be used for the enlarged student-aid pro- 
gram, and benefits will be extended to 
approximately 200,000 high-school students, 
more than 100,000 college undergraduates 
and several thousand graduate students. 
October reports showed a total of about 
106,000 undergraduate and 4,500 graduate 
students participating, in 1,602 colleges and 
universities.® 

The National Youth Administration has 
received an excess of premature publicity, 
and has been severely and probably justly 
eriticized by such leading educators as Sec- 
retary Willard E. Givens, of the National 
Edueation Association, and Professor 
George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, 
on the ground that it should have been 
placed under the administration of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
with its state units made parts of the exist- 
ing state departments of education; and 
that the newly created hierarchy of na- 
tional, state and local youth administrators 
savors too strongly of an organization for 
political purposes, whose real public fune- 
tions could be conveniently performed by 
existing educational administrative agen- 
cies.* 

Another criticism of the NYA is directed 
against the centralization of control in the 
national headquarters, with an alleged ac- 
ecompanying reduction of local educational 
autonomy. This criticism is largely un- 
founded, because the selection of students 
to receive the benefits of the college and 
high-school aid programs is left to the insti- 
tutional educational authorities, and the 
actual payment of student earnings is also 
locally administered. Only a few general 
safeguards are prescribed by the national 


3 For a thorough study of the student-aid pro- 
gram in its earlier stages, see Fred J. Kelly and 
John H. MeNeely, ‘Federal Student Aid Pro- 
gram.’’ U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1935, 
No. 14. 39 pp. 

4 Willard E. Givens, Journal of the National 
Education Association, 24: 198, September, 1935; 
George D. Strayer, The School Executive, 55: 10- 
11, September, 1935. 
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authority. Employment must be given only 
to students who would otherwise be unable 
to continue school; federal funds must not 
be used to replace existing local student-aid 
funds; and the jobs provided must be in 
addition to any student-aid work which may 
have been customarily provided by the insti- 
tution at its own expense. Enforcement of 
these provisions is left largely to the insti- 
tutional authorities, with only a nominal 
supervision by the state youth administra- 
tor. 
EMERGENCY EDUCATION 


The emergency educational activities be- 
ceun under the FERA are now all grouped 
under the education division of the WPA. 
In addition to the student-aid programs 
above deseribed as part of the NYA pro- 
vram, these include local emergency schools 
for general adult education, nursery 
schools, literacy classes and vocational 
training and rehabilitation groups. A sig- 
nificant offshoot is the development of emer- 
geney junior colleges or ‘‘freshman col- 
ieges,’? wherein high-school graduates are 
ziven local opportunities to study college 
subjects. Through the cooperation of insti- 
tutions of higher education, it is often pos- 
sible to obtain college credit for this work 
if the student later registers in the cooperat- 
ing college or university. In 1934-85 sev- 
eral emergency junior colleges were oper- 
ated in New Jersey, Michigan, Ohio and 
Connecticut. In Michigan there were 99 of 
these, enrolling from 20 to 200 students each 
and employing 475 teachers. The state was 
divided into seven districts, each sponsored 
by an established institution of higher edu- 
cation. The scheme is being gradually ex- 
tended to other states as local initiative 
becomes strong enough to demand and sup- 
port it. 

NYA Division or CoMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


The limited funds available to the NYA 
necessitate its development largely as a co- 
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ordinating agency and a stimulator of local 
initiative in attacking the youth problem. 
It has a Division of Community Organiza- 
tion which has already established lines of 
cooperation with some 225 national organi- 
zations in the interest of youth, and expects 
soon to issue a bulletin of suggestions as to 
how cooperation may be developed between 
the NYA and private welfare organizations, 
and a circular to state youth administrators 
showing examples of the organization and 
work of local coordinating councils of youth 
agencies. 
APPRENTICE TRAINING 

The Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, originally provided for by Execu- 
tive Order in June, 1934, now functions in 
close cooperation with the NYA. The com- 
mittee, at first consisting only of represen- 
tatives of the Office of Education, the NRA 
and the Department of Labor, has now been 
enlarged to include representatives of or- 
ganized labor, employers and the NYA. Its 
staff is partly paid out of NYA funds. 
State committees on apprentice training 
have been set up in 41 states. The object 
of the national and state committees is to 
enable some young persons to obtain ap- 
prenticeship employment at wage scales 
which employers can afford to pay un- 
trained or partly trained workers, as an 
avenue of entry into skilled occupations 
from which they would otherwise be largely 
barred. To guard against abuses, every 
apprentice must have a detailed written 
contract guaranteeing him at least 2,000 
hours of reasonably continuous employment 
and an approved program of training suffi- 
ciently varied to give him an adequate op- 
portunity to learn the processes of the par- 
ticular trade. Other safeguards provide 
that the period of apprenticeship shall in 
no ease exceed five years, that the appren- 
tice shall receive at least 144 hours of school 
instruction in technical and cultural sub- 
jects in public schools under the supervision 
of state authorities for vocational education 
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—these hours to be counted as a part of his 
working time. Wages for the first year 
must be not less than one fourth of the basie 
wage of thoroughly qualified skilled jour- 
neymen workers as determined by the state 
committee upon recommendation of a trade 
advisory committee of the occupation con- 
cerned; and the average wage for the whole 
period of apprenticeship must not be less 
than half of the wage. 
Actual wage provisions in each apprentice’s 
contract are subject to approval by the 
State Committee on Apprentice Training.® 


journeyman’s 


PWA LOANS AND GRANTS FOR THE Con- 
STRUCTION OF ScHOoOoL BUILDINGS 


By November 1, 1935, the Publie Works 
Administration had allotted funds to a total 
of 3,099 projects for the construction of 
buildings or additions thereto and for im- 
provements in the physical plants of edu- 
institutions. The bulk of these 
elementary and_ high 


cational 
projects are for 
schools, but public colleges and universities 
also participate. Generally, the allotment 
is a combined loan and grant, the outright 
grant being for from 30 per cent. to 45 per 
cent. of the total cost of the project. The 
aggregate cost of all these improvements 
now exceeds $500,000,000. 


THE PERMANENT AGENCIES 

The United States Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, now includes 
also the organization which has existed for 
several years under the administration of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The extensive activities of this per- 
manent agency are well known and need not 
be described in detail here. A new project 
recently undertaken as an attack on the 
current youth problem is worthy of special 
mention. In the summer of 1934 a confer- 
ence of some fifty !eading educators was 

5 Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, 
Bulletin No. 1, April, 1935. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office. 10 pp. 
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called by the Office of Education to consider 
the perplexities confronting American 
youth. This resulted in the creation of a 
Committee on Youth Problems, which soon 
obtained grants of funds from a private 
philanthropic agency and began an attack 
on the problem from two principal angles: 
(1) to determine the conditions actually 
confronting young people in typical com- 
munities, and (2) a survey of the various 
activities which local communities are 
already sponsoring for the benefit of young 
people who are unemployed and out of 
school. In September, 1935, a bulletin con- 
taining abstracts of typical community 
efforts was published in preliminary form.*® 
In its approach to the conditions facing 
individual youth, this organization devel- 
oped a carefully prepared youth census 
schedule and made preparations for its use 
in collecting data on samplings of young 
people in some sixty communities of differ- 
ent types in all parts of the country. At 
present these data have actually returned 
from fourteen communities ranging in size 
from large metropolitan centers to small 
rural villages, and scattered geographically 
from coast to coast. Eventually, these data 
will be tabulated and summarized for pub- 
lication. The work of the Office of Educa- 
tion Committee on Youth Problems will be 
an invaluable preliminary to similar re- 
search on a broader scale which may be 
undertaken soon by other youth agencies. 


AGENCIES WORKING IN BEHALF OF 
RuraL Youtu 


The Extension Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Division of 
Vocational Education in the United States 
Office of Education each conduct extensive 
work toward the organization of farm boys 
and girls, and the study and improvement 
of the conditions of rural life for young 

6 “* Youth: How Can Communities Help?’’ U.S. 


Office of Education Preliminary Circular, 1935, 
76 pp. mimeographed. 
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people. These two agencies are responsible, 
respectively, for the far-famed 4-H Clubs, 
enrolling some 800,000 young persons, and 
the Future Farmers of America, also a large 
national organization. The Extension Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture en- 
courages and assists, where practicable, 
studies of rural youth problems carried on 
by departments of rural sociology in state 
agricultural colleges and agricultural ex- 
periment stations. The Division of Voca- 
tional Edueation in the United States Office 
of Education is in close touch with the rural 
youth problem through teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture under the Smith-Hughes 
Act in high schools, and with supervisors 
of vocational agriculture in state depart- 
ments of education. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor touches youth up to the age 
of 21 at many points. The Industrial Sec- 
tion keeps constantly up-to-date digests of 
state statutes relating to child labor and 
compulsory school attendance. The Social 
Service Section has statisties of dependent 
and neglected children and amounts appro- 
priated by the states toward their support 
under mothers’ pension laws. Although 
this type of state legislation was initiated 
mainly for the protection of matetnity and 
infaney, the age-tables of dependent chil- 
dren show no decline in numbers until 
beyond the age of 14, and this point tends 
to advance into the higher ages. Under the 
new Social Security Act the upper limit of 
age is 16. The Delinquency Section keeps 
juvenile court statistics assembled from 
most of the large cities of the country, and 
complete on a state-wide basis for Utah, 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In all, these 
statistics represent about 28 per cent. of 
the total U. S. population. The Children’s 
Bureau has a current demonstration project 
in a selected area in Chicago, involving 
probation and efforts to prevent recurrence 
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of delinquency. It is also making a study 
of institutional treatment of delinquent 
boys in five selected state industrial schools, 
located respectively in California, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York and Ohio. A 
survey of the treatment program of the five 
institutions has been published.’ A report 
of a study of the lives of the individual boys 
will follow. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The United States Employment Service, 
in the Department of Labor, touches the 
difficulties of 
Junior 


economic and _ vocational 
young persons at vital points. 
placement offices, organized distinct from 
the general employment offices under the 
federal-state system, exist in six large cities. 
At present it seems unlikely that this type 
of organization will be extended; instead, 
an effort is under way to develop a more 
effective technique for serving youthful 
applicants for employment through the gen- 
eral employment offices. This involves a 
shift away from the heavy dependence upon 
the previous work-experience of applicants, 
which is obviously unsuited to the needs of 
young persons who have had little or no 
previous employment. It is hoped that by 
the development of a new type of interview, 
supplemented when necessary by testing 
and by reference to school records, a new 
and effective system of classifying youthful 
applicants will be evolved, such that their 
traits and capacities will be revealed as 
fitting them for the requirements of specific 
calls for employment. Several current re- 
search projects of the United States Em- 
ployment Service will eventually contribute 
toward this end. One of these is the produe- 
tion of a series of detailed job analyses for 
a large number of occupations in several 
different industries. Another is the per- 
petual inventory of the unemployed, which 
will coMstitute an invaluable permanent 
feature of the service. 

7 Alida C. Bowen and Ruth S. Bloodgood. U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 228. 324 pp. 
Washington: 1935, 
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Pusutic HEALTH SERVICE 


The U.S. Public Health Service, a bureau 
of the Treasury Department, is conducting 
through its Division of Child Hygiene a 
continuous study of defective eyesight and 
hearing among school children (up to age 
16) in the city of Washington. For fifteen 
years an investigation of morbidity based 
on 7,200 white persons in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, has been in progress, with peri- 
odie reports showing the incidence and 
various and 


kinds of illnesses at 


throwing much light on health conditions 


ages, 


among youth in the population studied. In- 
vestigations of the physical growth of school 
children have been made of samplings of 
from 4,000 to 5,000 children up to ages 
from 14 to 16 per state in Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Utah, Florida and Montana. The in- 
cidence of dental caries by racial groups 
among school children has been studied 
among the entire white and colored popula- 
tion of one Florida county and among fif- 
teen Indian tribes in eight different states. 
The Division of Mental Hygiene has made 
studies of the incidence of narcotic addic- 
tion by age-groups, based on some 2,000 ad- 
dicts in federal institutions, and compared 
with similar data drawn from the general 
The Division of Venereal Dis- 
39,000 medical 
sources, responsible for the health of about 
29,000,000 people, showing that the highest 


attack rates of these diseases oceur between 


population. 


eases has reports from 


the ages of 16 and 30. Another study based 
on 21,388 case-reports from four southern 
states shows that the age of highest inei- 
dence for these diseases is 22 for males and 


20 for females. 
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The U. S. Public Health Service is also 
conducting a study of chronic diseases in 
750,000 families living in 1,500 counties of 
the United States, and is initiating a survey 
of existing public health facilities in the 
same 1,500 counties. 

OTHER AGENCIES 

A catalog of federal youth agencies 
would be incomplete without mention of 
the Division of Education in the Office of 
Indian Affairs, which has very important 
responsibilities with respect to Amerindian 
youth. A number of other federal offices 
are also engaged in services which bear a 
close relationship to the welfare of youth. 
Prominent among these is the National 
Park Service, charged in part with the 
maintenance and improvement of public 
recreational facilities. In this field, as in 
many others, there is a rapidly growing 
sphere of cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the states. It is possible 
that much of the submarginal land pur- 
chased by the Federal Government for con- 
version into forests, parks and game refuges 
may eventually be turned over to the states 
for local administration. The National 
Park Service is conducting a study of state 
statutes touching the administration of 
parks and similar public recreational facili- 
ties, with a view toward ascertaining which 
states have made adequate provision for 
this function. The development of public 
responsibility for this type of recreational 
facility has an important bearing upon the 
welfare of all classes and especially that of 
persons in the vigorous years of youth, 
when active outdoor experiences are of 
maximum enjoyment and benefit. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY AT OXFORD 

It is stated in the annual report of the cura- 
tors of the Bodleian Library that many of the 
great libraries of the world have been visited 
recently by the librarian, accompanied on some 


journeys by Sir Giles Gilbert Seott and on 
others by the secretary of the library, R. H. 
Hill, who was already traveling as a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellow. 

According to a synopsis of the report printed 
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in the London Times, the librarian, accompanied 
by Sir Giles Gilbert Seott, visited libraries at 
Berne, Tiibingen, Leipzig, Berlin, Stockholm 
and Upsala. Aeecompanied by Mr. Hill he visited 
46 of the greater Canadian and American libra- 
ries, mostly in universities. These visits were 
followed up by a visit to the Vatican, the Li- 
brary of the League of Nations and several 
other Continental libraries. The curators have 
received detailed reports from the librarian and 
are convineed of the high value to the library, 
at the present stage, of the information gained 
from these visits and from the contacts made 
with librarians confronted with similar prob- 
lems in other parts of the world. 

The report goes on to say that much time and 
labor were devoted in turn by a specially ap- 
pointed planning sub-committee, by the building 
committee, and by the curators, to the prepara- 
tion of a specification on which the plans of the 
new library building on the Broad Street site 
should be drawn up. Draft “instructions to the 
architect” were adopted by the curators at their 
meeting on June 1, subsequently approved by 
council and the university chest, and transmitted 
to the architect on June 15 in accordance with 
the time table adopted by the curators. The 
“instructions” provided for the laying out of the 
building, over as large a portion of the area as 
is permissible under the municipal regulations, 
as a solid block with the book-stack in the center, 
and a basement, which will be used for storage, 
primarily of books. 

Around the central stack is to be constructed 
a single range of rooms, three stories high on 
all four sides, connected by a corridor and so 
planned as to be convertible into book-stacks. 
Of this outer range the western is to be allocated 
to the staff engaged on the processes connected 
with the receipt and treatment of books, and the 
remaining three sides are to be at the librarian’s 
disposal for the experiments which are to be 
made in library administration and for possible 
future inerease of staff accommodation. The 
north range is to be utilized from the outset as 
accommodation for readers with a reading room 
accommodating 70 or 80 readers, and the re- 
search room asked for by the board of faculties. 

The east and south ranges will be left free for 
use as book-staecks or for other purposes, as may 
eventually be decided in the light of the work- 
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ing of the experiments. The central stack will 
rise above the surrounding part of the building 
to the height of several stack-floors, and carrels 
will be arranged round the walls of those stack- 
floors which, rising above the surrounding build- 
ing, admit of natural lighting. 


EMERGENCY EDUCATION PROJECTS 

THE Office of Education has been designated 
to carry out five projects for the advancement 
of education in the United States, financed 
through emergency relief funds to give employ- 
ment to more than 3,400 unemployed “white 
collar” workers. Dr. J. W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Edueation, will direct the work, 
practically all of which will be carried forward 
under the management of state and local edu- 
cation officials. 

The five projects for educational advancement 
approved by President Roosevelt, the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Comptroller General are: 


1. A university research project in which needy 
unemployed graduates of universities and colleges 
will engage in a variety of cooperative studies, 
many of which will be studies of important educa- 
tional problems. For example, six graduates at 
six different universities may work on various 
aspects of a similar problem. Results of their 
cooperative work will be brought together by 
in the Office of Education for use 
throughout the nation. For this project $500,000 
has been authorized. Mr. Ben W. Frazier, asso- 
ciated with Dr. F. J. Kelly, chief of the division 
of higher education, has been named director of 
the university research project. 

2. A public affairs forum project will give to 
the country a further demonstration of the Des 
Moines plan of adult civic education by applying 
it in a number of other localities which present 
different problems and conditions. This project 
will enable a few communities to carry on demon- 
stration forums. - It will serve to introduce a new 
and promising method of practical education for 
good citizenship, but the communities which carry 
on forum projects will serve the whole nation by 
discovering the problems and potentialities of 
public forums as a method of civie education. 
Results of these demonstrations will be made 
available to thousands of educational leaders and 
other citizens who have applied to the Office of 
Education for information and advice in regard to 
the establishment of forums. Commissioner of 
Education J. W. Studebaker will be in direct 


specialists 
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charge of this project, for which $330,000 is au- 
thorized. 

3. A project for the study of opportunities for 
vocational education and guidance for Negroes, 
which will be undertaken in thirty-four states in 
approximately 150 communities, is expected to 
yield important facts which may be used as a 
basis for improvements in standards of education 
for Negroes. This project is under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the 
education of Negroes. The amount authorized 
for this project is $234,000. 

4. An educational radio project will provide one 
of the first major attempts to develop the poten- 
This 


near 


tialities which radio holds for education. 


project calls for the establishment in or 


Washington of an educational radio workshop 
staffed by talented workers from such relief groups 


as the CCC Camps and the WPA 
This workshop will prepare and present 


professional 


projec ts. 


educational radio programs, such as _ vocational 
guidance programs. William Dow Boutwell, 


editor of the Office of Education and for the 
last year and a half director of the regular ‘‘ Edu- 
eation in the News’’ coast-to-coast broadeast, has 


been appointed director of the emergency edu- 


cational radio project. For this project $75,000 
has been authorized. 

5. State departments of education in ten states 
will be enabled to employ emergency workers to 
collect 


which will 


information in regard to school districts 


provide a sound basis for planning 
economies and improvements in the organization 
and administration of education for millions of 
The selection of the states will be an- 
The Office of Education 


has already prepared materials and basic survey 


children. 
nounced at a later date. 


‘‘blueprints’’ which the states may use. Henry 
FE’, Alves, specialist in state school administration, 
will be in immediate charge of this project. For 


this project $844,000 has been authorized. 


Bess 


Goodykoontz will give general supervision to the 


Assistant Commissioner of Edueation 
university research project, the Negro survey 
project and the study of local administrative 


schoo! units. 


INDORSEMENT OF FEDERAL AID FOR 
LIBRARIES 


THE principle of federal aid has recently been 
indorsed by several state library associations. 
The Pacifie Northwest 
representing Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 


Library Association— 


ton, Wyoming and British Columbia—at the 
instigation of some of the younger members 
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passed the following resolution at its early 
autumn meeting in Portland, Oregon: 


WHEREAS, The present system of library support 
is utterly inadequate in giving service to even a 
fraction of the population ; 

WHEREAS, The impoverishment of wide areas of 
our country will preclude local support in those 
areas and thereby penalize the satisfaction of edu- 
cational and cultural needs of large numbers of our 
population ; 

WHEREAS, The entire nation gains or suffers by 
the presence or absence of adequate educational and 
eultural facilities in all the localities; 

WHEREAS, Federal support of other cultural 
work is now becoming wide-spread, and the present 
opportunity for federal support of libraries might 
not again present itself; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers of the American Li- 
brary Association be charged with the responsi- 
bility of making an effective demand for adequate 
federal support for a nation-wide library program. 


Wisconsin, Iowa and South Carolina passed 
similar resolutions at their fall meetings. 

The Pacifie Northwest Library Association 
following resolution unani- 


also passed the 


mously : 


That the incoming executive be instructed to 
communicate with the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Interior indorsing 
the creation of a library division under the Office 


of Education. 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN MISSISSIPPI 


Tue following account of the situation of the 
rural schools of Hancock County, Mississippi, 
appears in The Times-Picayune: 


A. S. MeQueen, Hancock County superintendent 
of education, states that a score of rural schools in 
the county will fail to open because of a strike 
of teachers for back pay. 

The Bay St. Louis and Waveland schools will 
continue to operate as well as the Dedeaux and 
latter two schools 
planned to finish the four-month term prescribed 
by the state but would be closed later unless funds 


Edwardsville schools. The 


were made available. 

School principals, headed by Clayton Stewart, of 
Catahoula, recently requested that all the county 
schools be closed unless teachers and other school 
employees were paid three months’ back salaries 
and guaranteed ‘‘not less than 50 per cent. of our 
salaries each month thereafter. ’’ 

The county board of supervisors is scheduled to 
meet in monthly session, but at the time it was not 
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known whether action would be taken to borrow 
money or whether January tax collections would be 
awaited. 

The closing of the schools will affect more than 
2.000 pupils, some 600 of whom are attending eight 
Negro schools. About 50 teachers and 35 bus 
drivers are affected. 

The principals charged that the board of super- 
visors recently borrowed $15,000 and that outstand- 
ing warrants were taken up but no salaries paid to 
teachers or bus drivers. 

Teachers have not been paid for three months 
of the present term and are owed salaries for one 
and one half months of the 1934-1935 term. 

The principals said in their statement several 
days ago that ‘‘teachers are without means for even 
the barest necessities. ’’ 

‘*Publie education is the responsibility of the 
whole people, from the largest taxpayer to the 
smallest, through their duly elected officials,’’ the 
statement said. 

‘*Teachers have borne the responsibility beyond 
the point of reason and justice.’’ 

Superintendent McQueen said that the state law 
required that the schools be kept open four months 
a year with the state providing the necessary funds, 
Tax collections of $14,000 a year in the county 
cared for expenses of only about two months, he 
said. 

It was later reported that the Senate, on Decem- 
ber 3, passed the House bill appropriating an ad- 
vance of $1,000,000 out of next year’s common 
scheol funds for immediate disbursement among 
rural and urban schools of the state to alleviate the 
crises that have occurred in many communities 
where teachers and school truck drivers have gone 
payless for months. 

The Senate’s amendment, seeking to correct con- 
stitutional objections raised, would split the appro- 
priation in three ways, $500,000 to a teacher-driver 
unit basis, $250,000 to the per capita disbursement 
and $250,000 to the equalizing fund. The House 
had placed the $1,000,000 in the teacher-driver 
unit basis. 

In adopting the amendment it was argued that 
the constitution required the maintenance by the 
state of at least a four months’ school term, and 
that the state’s aid should be split between the 
per capita tax on the number of educable children 
in the counties and the equalizing fund created to 
aid counties of the poorer sections of the state. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF EMERGENCY 
NURSERY SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK STATE 

Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commis- 
sioner for elementary education of the New 
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York State Education Department, on December 
24 notified superintendents of schools in twenty- 
five New York state communities that the emer- 
geney nursery school and parent education 
classes in their communities were to be closed 
on December 26. Forty-five such schools had 
been established under grants of the TERA. 
The continuation of these schools and the ex- 
pansion of the project to include fifty-eight ad- 
ditional nursery school units and parent educa- 
tion classes had been requested as a WPA 
project. 

The decision to close the classes came after 
six months’ negotiations between the Education 
Department and WPA officials failed to bring 
about an agreement satisfactory to the depart- 
ment as to the educational standards for super- 
vision and teachers’ salaries. Explaining the 
action, Dr. Ruth Andrus, chief of the Child 
Development and Parent Education Bureau of 
the department, who has directed this work, 
said: 

The salaries decided upon by the state WPA 
officials for state supervisors on the proposed 
emergency educational projects are on the average 
nearly fifty per cent. below those which the de- 
partment approves for its regular supervisory 
personnel, and teachers’ salaries are approximately 
twenty-five per cent. below those required for rural 
elementary school teachers by state law. 

With such low salaries for supervisors it would 
be impossible to secure competent and trained per- 
sonnel and to carry on the emergency nursery 
school program on a sound educational basis. 
Rather than conduct them on any other basis, the 
department has with great reluctance decided to 


discontinue the project. 


Dr. Morrison’s letter to superintendents re- 
garding the closing of the schools follows in 
part: 


After six months’ negotiation, the WPA has 
decided that it can not provide the supervision 
necessary to continue the emergency nursery school 
and parent education project on a professional and 
sound educational basis. 

Much as we shold like to go on with the project, 
we regret to advise that we believe it is better to 
discontinue the work than to go on with a program 
which is educationally unsound. The staffs should 
be notified that the schools are to be closed on 
December 26. 

We regret that we are not to be allowed to con- 
tinue a piece of work which has benefitted so many 
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children and parents and has also offered so many 
unemployed teachers opportunity for rehabilitation 
and retraining. 

We appreciate your interest in this project and 
the leadership you have given in establishing this 
work in your school and community. 


The decision affects schools in the following 
places: Saratoga Springs, Albany, Amsterdam, 
Hudson, Canajoharie, Schenectady, Poughkeep- 


sie, Beaeon, Millbrook, Yonkers, Tuckahoe, 
Peekskill, Little Falls, Oswego, Ogdensburg, 


Ithaca, Ludlow- 


ville, Rochester, Geneseo, Niagara Falls, Buf- 


Canton, Potsdam, Syracuse, 


falo and Lackawanna. 


CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

“CHILD Development—the Basis for Eduea- 
tional Programs” will be the theme of the na- 
tional conference of the Progressive Education 
Association in cooperation with the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Parent Eduea- 
tion at the Palmer House, Chicago, February 
27, 28 and 29. 

In general, the program will deal with three 
periods of the child’s growth. The treatment in 
each of these periods, as it relates to the curricu- 
lum changes in aecordance with the child’s de- 
velopment, will be shown. The aim of the pro- 
gram is to direct attention to the living, growing 
child, and the type of curriculum and activity 
suitable during the successive stages of his devel- 
opment. 

Among the sessions will be a symposium on 
“Present Day Challenges to the ‘Progressive 
Family.” There will be sessions on the arts 
covering literature, dramatics, puppetry, poetry, 
the dance and musie with direct relation to the 
general theme. Three sessions will be devoted 
to the actual development of the child—physi- 
cal, mental and emotional. Sectional meetings 
will follow these for the purpose of discussion 
of the type of curriculum and activities suitable 
to this development: in the field of creative ex- 
pression and the arts; in the field of intellectual 
training, and in the field of social development 
and character training. 

A symposium on the work of the association 
will be held during which the heads of the vari- 
ous committees and commissions will seleet from 
the field of their research facts for diseussion. 
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Edueational freedom and the teacher’s rights 
and duties as a citizen will also take the form of 
a discussion as part of this symposium. 

The annual banquet of the association will be 
addressed by Dr. William E. Blatz, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto; Lawrence K. Frank, of the 
General Education Board, and President James 
B. Conant, of Harvard University. 

The concluding session is to be a symposium 
at which each of the chairmen of the nine main 
sections of the conference will report on one 
point of general interest that has come out of 
the meetings of his section. The whole will be 
synthesized in a short address given by Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago. 

The program ineludes school visiting in the 
Chicago metropolitan area. Groups with com- 
mon interests will hold special meetings. 

Carleton Washburne, 
schools, Winnetka, IIL, is in charge of the con- 
ference. Among leaders in the field of educa- 
tion who are scheduled to participate in the con- 


superintendent of 


ference program are: 


Wilford M. Aiken, chairman, Commission on the 
Relation of Secondary School and College, Pro- 
gressive Education Association; Willard W. Beatty, 
superintendent of schools, Bronxville, N. Y.; Mary 
Dabney Davis, director of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Division of the U. S. Office of Education; 
Frank N. University of 
Sidonie Gruenberg, Child Study Association of 
America; Alice V. Keliher, chairman, Commission 
on Human Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association; Harold O. Rugg and Goodwin Wat- 
son, of Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Laura Zirbes, the Ohio State University. 


rap « ‘ 1e6 . 
Freeman, Chicago ; 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 

THE twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges will be held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, January 16 and 17. All per- 
sons interested in higher edueation are cordially 
The theme for 
this year’s program is “The Integrity of the 
The plan, found so satis- 


invited to attend the meeting. 


American College.” 
factory in the past, of holding sectional meetings 
for special groups simultaneously is continued, 
the program providing for three sectional meet- 


———— 
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ings on Thursday afternoon and two on Friday 
afternoon. 

At the opening session on Thursday morning, 
after a word of greeting from Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, of Columbia University, reports of the 
work of the year will be presented by the officers 
and chairmen of permanent commissions and 
committees. Following these, Dr. Walter A. 
Jessup, president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, will speak on 
“The Integrity of the American College—From 

ie Standpoint of Administration.” 

The sectional meetings on Thursday afternoon 

re concerned with College Instruction in the 
Arts, President Frederick C. Ferry, of Ham- 
lton College, leader; The Liberal College in the 
Tax-Supported University, President Frederick 
3. Robinson, of the College of the City of New 
York, leader; The More Recent College Plans, 
President George B. Cutten, of Colgate Univer- 
Professor Arthur Pope, of Har- 
vard University; Francis H. Taylor, director of 
the Woreester Art Museum, and Mrs. Roberta 
M. Fansler, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
of New York; President Raymond Walters, of 
the University of Cineinnati; Deans A. W. 
Hobbs, of the University of North Carolina, and 
M. T. MeClure, of the University of Illinois, and 
others will participate in the discussions. 


sity, leader. 


The annual dinner of the association will be 
held on Thursday evening at 7: 00 o’clock. Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, president of Lawrence Col- 
lege, president of the association, and Dr. A. E. 
Morgan, principal of MeGill University, will 
speak on phases of the American and the British 
college. A conversation between Drs. Wriston 
and Morgan on the same topie will be broadeast 
(WABC, New York Station) from 5: 45 to 6: 00 
p. M. Eastern Standard Time. 

On Friday morning, after brief reports of 
Thursday’s sectional meetings, the theme—“The 
College in Soeial Progress—from the Stand- 
point of the Professions’—will be diseussed by 
President Charles F. Wishart, of the College of 
Wooster, representing edueation; President 
Clement C. Williams, of Lehigh University, en- 
cineering; Dean Paul Brosman, College of Law, 
Tulane University, law; Dr. John Wvyekoff, of 
the College of Medicine, New York University, 
and Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Association of American 
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Medical Colleges, medicine. Opportunity will be 
given for general discussion. Following this, 
there will be a business session at which special 
committees will render reports and officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected. 

Sectional meetings will be held at 2:30 on 
Friday afternoon on “Trends in Higher Eduea- 
tion for Women,” led by President Meta Glass, 
of Sweet Briar College, and “Present Alumni 
Developments,” led by Felix A. Grisette, director 
of the Alumni Loyalty Fund, University of 
North Carolina, president of the American 
Alumni Council. 

An exhibition of architectural plans and 
photographs of buildings recently constructed by 
some of the leading college architects of the 
country will be open all day Thursday and Fri- 
day on the mezzanine gallery. 

Guest privileges are offered by the Columbia 
University Club, the City Club of New York, 
the National Arts Club, the Pierpont Morgan 
Library and other literary and cultural organiza- 
tions. 

The address of the office of the Association of 
Ameriean Colleges is 19 West 44th Street (20 
West 45th), and is readily accessible for the ser- 
vice of members of the association and their 
friends. For further information, address Rob- 
ert L. Kelly, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. 


GIFT TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY BY 
MR. LAMONT 

A art of $500,000 to Harvard University 
from Thomas W. Lamont, New York banker, 
for the founding of one of the new University 
Professorships under Harvard’s 300th anniver- 
sary fund plan, was announced to-day by Presi- 
dent James B. Conant. Mr. Lamont, graduated 
from Harvard College in 1892, is a former Har- 
vard overseer, is a member of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, a director of several corporations, 2 
trustee of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and has represented the 
United States in foreign negotiations. 

The purpose of Harvard’s anniversary fund, 
as described by President Conant, is “to 
strengthen the university as a national institu- 
tion” by establishing pioneering interdepart- 
mental professorships of an entirely new type 
and by creating large annual national prize 
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scholarships to be competed for by boys in each 
state of the union. 

Mr. Lamont, in a letter to Dr. Conant, said 
that he is making his donation without restrie- 
tion, under the general purposes of the 300th 
anniversary fund, but suggests that the profes- 
sorship might be first used in the field of polit- 
ical economy. This is the first gift of a pro- 
fessorship under the new plan. 

The university is making no intensive cam- 
paign for funds and is seeking no definite sum. 
The fund is unique in that all the money will be 
used for professorships and scholarships, none 
for buildings. Donations to the fund will be 
made public in full at the international cele- 
bration of Harvard’s tereentenary in Cambridge 
next September. 

The letter from Mr. 


Conant, dated on December 23, is as follows: 


Lamont to President 


Dear Mr. Conant: 


Harvard men and others in the community have 
1] 


followed with much interest the announcement of 


your plan to establish university professorships and 
to provide National Scholarships for students of 
especial promise. In response to your general 
President and 


$500,000 


give to the 


y 
> 


Harvard Col 


appeal, I am glad to 
Fellows of lege the sum of 
as a foundation for one of the university profes- 
sorships. 

It would be a great satisfaction if the corpora- 
tion were able to call to this chair a scholar pre- 
This 
vital subject has to do, I take it, with the funda- 


mental principles which govern human affairs, as 


eminent in the field of political economy. 


they concern the state and as they concern indi- 
viduals. Political economy concerns itself as much 


with the behavior of man as a social animal as it 
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does with any known laws of industry and trade 
and agriculture and finance. 

And when I speak of fundamental principles, 
I do not mean old principles or new ones, or con- 
servative principles any more than radical prin- 
ciples; but rather those principles which take into 
account the experiences of the past, and are at 
the same time alive to the needs and aspirations of 
the present. 

The foregoing suggestion embodies a hope which 
I cherish. In expressing it, however, I wish to 
make clear that this particular donation is given 
to the university under the general purposes of the 
Three Hundredth Anniversary Fund, but otherwise 
is absolutely without restriction. 


Dr. Conant has replied as follows: 


Dear Mr. Lamont: 
I am 
sure that Harvard men all over the country will 


Your most generous gift delights us all. 


unite with me in expressing deep appreciation of 
this splendid contribution of yours to the Three 
Hundredth Anniversary Fund. Coming as it does 
only a few weeks after the announcement of our 
plans, it will encourage and hearten all who are 
concerned in forwarding this project. 

Your donation endows the first of the proposed 
university professorships. You make it possible for 
us to take the first step in a direction I believe to 
be of great importance for the intellectual life of 
the university. I am glad the idea of the roving 
professors has appealed to you, and I hope that 
others will feel as you do and that yours may be 
the first in a series of such foundations. 

Your action demonstrates your faith in the im- 
portance of those fundamental principles for which 
You have made clear to all 
that you believe that privately endowed institu- 


a university stands. 


tions must be strengthened in these uncertain days. 
Both personally and on behalf of the Governing 
Boards allow me to thank you most sincerely. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CLARENCE VALENTINE BOYER will be for- 


mally installed as the sixth president of the 
At that 


time an all-day session of representatives of 


University of Oregon on February 6. 


other colleges and universities and of the faculty 
and students of the university and citizens of 
Oregon will take place. Dr. Boyer took up the 
actual work of the presidency on April 16, 1934, 
after serving as acting president since the pre- 


Arnold B. 


Hall, who was president from 1926 to 1932. 


vious January. He succeeds Dr. 


Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN was installed on 
December 2 in the office of chancellor of the 
University of Reading made vaeant by the death 
of James Herbert Benyon. Mr. Benyon, who 
became chancellor when the university was es- 
tablished in 1925, was previously president of 
the University College of Reading, and the in- 
stallation was the first of a ceremonial character 
to be conducted. 


Dr. RayMonpD A. PEARSON was appointed on 
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December 28 assistant to Dr. Rexford G. Tug- 
well in the Resettlement Administration. He 
will assist in the coordination of the work of 
the Resettlement Administrator with that of the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Dr. Pearson, who resigned in July 
from the presideney of the University of Mary- 
land, after serving for nine years, was New 
York State Commissioner of Agriculture from 
1908 to 1912 and president of Iowa State Col- 
lege from 1912 to 1926. 

Dr. Epwin DeWitt Dickinson, professor of 
international law at the University of California, 
has been made dean of the School of Jurispru- 
dence. He sueceeds Orrin Kip MeMurray, who 
is retiring. 

Dr. AL¥RED C. THOMPSON, who has completed 
twenty-six years’ service as principal of the 
State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y., has sub- 
mitted his resignation to become effective on 
June 30, 1936. The resignation has been ac- 
cepted by the board of regents “with deep ap- 
preciation for his faithful service as the head 
of the school.” 

Dr. EUGENE MAXIMILIAN KARL GEILING, asso- 
ciate professor of pharmacology at the Johns 
Hopkins University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of pharmacology and head of the newly 
established department of pharmacology at the 
University of Chicago. Pharmacology has hith- 
erto been included in the department of physio- 
logical chemistry and pharmacology. Under the 
new arrangement it becomes a separate depart- 
ment and the older department, of which Pro- 
fessor Fred C. Koch is chairman, has been re- 
named the department of biochemistry. 

Dr. EvuGENIE LEoNARD, dean of women at 
Syracuse University, is on leave of absence to 
serve as dean of women and vice-president of 
San Francisco Junior College. 

A. Martin Touuerson, professor of law at 
Drake University and a graduate student in the 
Harvard Law School, is the recipient this year of 
the Brandeis research fellowship, which was es- 
tablished at the Harvard Law School in 1926 
on the oceasion of the seventieth birthday of 
Justice Brandeis of the United States Supreme 
Court. It is awarded to persons specially in- 
vited by the Harvard Faculty of Law to pursue 
research. . 
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THE Supreme Court of the State of Michigan 
by a vote of four to three recently upheld the 
appointment of Dr. Eugene B. Elliott to the 
office of state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion. He succeeds Dr. Maurice R. Keyworth, 
who was killed a few days prior to his assuming 
the oath of office. Dr. Elliott has been director 
of the Bureau of Finance and Research at the 
State Department of Public Instruction since 
July, 1933. He was the first director of research 
of the Michigan Edueation Association. Lee 
Thurston, assistant superintendent of schools at 
Ann Arbor, has been appointed deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction. Wesley Beadle, 
for twelve years superintendent of the schools 
of East Grand Rapids, has been named state 
supervisor of secondary education. 

Proressor R. D. Morirz, director of the sum- 
mer session of the University of Nebraska, was 
elected president of the American Association 
of Summer School Directors at its recent meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 

At the Syracuse meeting officers of the Asso- 
ciated Academie Principals of the State of New 
York were elected as follows: Roscoe J. Backus, 
of Old Forge, president, to succeed Lyndon H. 
Strough, of Niagara Falls, and John M. Sayles, 
of Albany, vice-president. David G. Allen, of 
Lake Placid, and Clayton E. Rose, of Hamil- 
ton, were unanimously reelected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. Charles J. Hooker, of 
Goshen, became senior member of the executive 
committee, with Walter L. Newton, of Rome, 
and James Johnson, of Allegany, surviving as 
junior members. 

Manet E. Simpson, director of elementary 
grades and kindergartens in Rochester, N. Y., 
was unanimously reelected president of the New 
York State Teachers Association at the recent 
annual meeting in Albany of the house of dele- 
gates. Zoraida EK. Weeks, of the Oneida High 
School, was reelected vice-president. Members 
of the executive committee elected at the meeting 
are Celia Eldridge, of Elmira; J. C. Malloch, of 
Churehville, an¢ Elwood Shafter, of Riverhead. 


THE following members of the faculty of the 
University of Oklahoma have been elected fel- 
lows of the Oklahoma Academy of Science: Dr. 
Royden J. Dangerfield, associate professor of 
government; Dr. Leonard Logan, vice-chairman 
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of the state planning board, on leave from the 
university; Dr. Frederick L. Ryan, associate 
professor of economies; Dr. George A. Van 
Lear, Jr., assistant professor of physies; Dr. A. 
B. Thomas, associate professor of history, and 
Dr. Lloyd E. Swearingen, professor of chem- 
istry. 

Dr. WittiAM Haniock Park retired on his 
seventy-second birthday anniversary on Decem- 
ber 30 from active work as director of the Bu- 
reau of Laboratories of the New York City De- 
partment of Health. He will take six months’ 
vacation, after which he will retire permanently 
from the directorship and become director emer- 
itus of the bureau. He has held the post forty- 
The new William H. Park Research 


Laboratories, named in his honor, will have been 


one years. 


completed, so that they can be dedicated while 
Dr. Park is still nominally in the city’s service. 
He expects to continue to work at the labora- 
Dr. Ralph Muck- 
enfuss, acting associate director, will be in charge 
Dr. Park will retire as Her- 
mann M. Biggs professor at the New York Uni- 


tories in an advisory capacity. 
during his absence. 


versity College of Medicine next summer. 


THE Henry Grier Bryant Gold Medal of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia was pre- 
sented to Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of the 
Johns Hopkins University, formerly director of 
the American Geographical Society, on Decem- 
ber 1. This was the first award of the medal, 
which was established in honor of the late presi- 
dent emeritus of the society, Henry Grier Bry- 
Dr. William E. 


Lingelbach, professor of modern European his- 


ant, explorer and geographer. 


tory at the University of Pennsylvania and for- 
merly president of the society, in presenting the 
medal characterized Dr. Bowman as “scholarly 
and original in research, philosophical in his 
thinking, and concerned with the influence of 
geography on institutions and on society.” 


IN recognition of the long service which Pro- 
fessor David Eugene Smith has given to mathe- 
matics in the United States, and also in recog- 
nition of his many contributions to the field, the 
Teachers College (Columbia University) Mathe- 
matics Club has voted unanimously to change its 
name to the David Eugene Smith Club. 


A MEDAL symbolic of the rank of commander 
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of the Carlos Manuel de Cespedes National 
Order of Merit was presented on December 19 
by Cayetano de Quesada, acting consul general 
of Cuba, to Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, pro- 
fessor emeritus of political economy at Colum- 
bia University, for his services as financial ad- 
viser of the Cuban Government. 


Dr. H. R. W. Smiru, professor of Latin and 
classical archeology in the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been made a corresponding member 
of the German Archeological Institute, in recog- 
nition of his work in classical archeology gen- 
erally and of his studies of Chaleidian ware and 
Chaleidian pottery in particular. Dr. Smith, as 
Guggenheim fellow, leaves soon for Europe, 
where he plans to spend eight months. 


In recognition of twenty-five years of service, 
Dr. James E. West, chief scout executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America, was recently presented 
at the national office in New York City with a 
large oil portrait and a silver vase containing 
twenty-five American Beauty roses by the na- 
tional staff and employees of the organization. 


THE University of Oxford has conferred the 
title of “professor” on Dr. Henry Balfour, since 
1891 curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum. 


Dr. MANLEY OTTMER Hupson, Bemis pro- 
fessor of international law at the Harvard Law 
School, has been nominated by the American 
group in the Permanent Court of Arbitration of 
the League of Nations to sueceed Frank B. Kel- 
logg on the World Court bench. The group 
comprises Elihu Root, Newton D. Baker, John 
3assett Moore and Professor Hudson. 


Dr. Ray B. West, dean of the School of En- 
gineering of the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been named head of the Utah State 
Planning Board. He will have charge of many 
of the research projects of the board. 


Dr. R. G. D. RicHarpson, professor of mathe- 
maties and dean of the Graduate School of 
3rown University, has been appointed official 
representative of the university as president of 
the Association of American Universities. 

Proressor JOHN K. Norton, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been appointed 
for the coming year chairman of the Committee 
on Government and Edueational Finance of the 
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American Council on Edueation. This commit- 
tee was formerly known as the Committee on 
Education and Government. 


Wa.Lace B. DonHAM has been appointed by 
President Conant, of Harvard University, a 
member of the commission to prepare a compre- 
hensive report on university education for public 
service and to make plans for the organization 
of the new Graduate School of Publie Adminis- 
tration provided by the recent gift to the uni- 
versity of Lueius N. Littauer. 


Dr. Lewis H. Weep, professor of anatomy in 
the School of Medicine of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and James Ford Bell, a business 
man of Minneapolis, have been elected trustees 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


HaroLp WEsT, a member of the staff of the 
Columbia University Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation in Philadelphia. He succeeds T. Wilson 
Hedley, librarian from 1904 until his death last 
September. 

Ray L. HimseNHOFF, accountant at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed to the 
newly established position of Student Financial 
Adviser. Funds have been appropriated for 
the new office, which is expected to be entirely 
self-supporting. The office will handle account- 
ing and budgeting for about eighty student ae- 
tivities. It is compulsory for all student activi- 
ties except fraternities and sororities, which may 
use it if they desire to do so. 

MEMORIAL services for M. Carey Thomas, 
president emeritus of Bryn Mawr College, who 
died on December 2, were held on December 19, 
with more than 900 persons attending. Dr. 
Marion Edwards Park, president of the college, 
presided, and the speakers included Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, president of the college board of 
trustees, Dean Helen Taft Manning and Mrs. 
Caroline MeCormick Slade, a member of the 
hoard. 

THE unveiling of a tablet in memory of the 
late Dr. Alexander Graham, father of Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, took place in Charlotte, N. C., on 
November 19. The memorial exercises were in 
the Alexander Graham High School in Charlotte, 
and Dr, John Hill Tucker presided. Dr. Edgar 
W. Knight, of the department of education in 
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the University of North Carolina and director of 
the Consolidated Summer Schools Session, was 


the principal speaker at the unveiling. H. P. 
Harding, superintendent of the Charlotte 


Schools, presented the tablet which was accepted 
by A. M. Elliott, principal of the school. 

ProressorR FRANK H. Hopper, for twenty- 
seven years head of the department of history 
of the University of Kansas, died on December 
He had 
been a member of the faculty at Kansas since 
1891. 

Dr. Myron J. Lucu, professor of English and 
publie speaking at Lehigh University for almost 
thirty years, died on December 22. He was 


27 at the age of seventy-five years. 


fifty-four years old. 

Dr. WILLIAM BurpicK, state director of phys- 
ical edueation in Maryland, died on December 
21. He was sixty-four years old. 

THE Rev. Moruer IRENE, founder and vice- 
president of the College of New Rochelle and 
a former provincial superior of the Ursuline 
Order, died on December 22, in her seventy-ninth 
year. 

Miss CuristaseEL FLoop, for 
senior associate professor in the classical de- 
partment of Hunter College, with which she 
had been associated for forty-five years, died on 


many years 


December 19, at the age of seventy-four years. 


Russett EK. BULLOCK, supervising principal 
of Fanwood and Scoteh Plains school districts, 
of Plainfield, N. J., died on December 19. He 
was forty-seven years old. 
THE Executive Committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will meet in 
Washington on January 16, 17 and 19. The 
Board of Directors of the National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine will meet on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 18, and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee who are also members of the board will at- 
tend this meeting. The Executive Committee 
consists of the following members: Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Shaffer, Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, Mrs. A. 
B. Shuttleworth, Dr. A. F. Harman, Mrs. C. H. 
Thorpe, Mrs. M. P. Summers, Mrs. Raymond 
Binford, Mrs. Simon S. Lapham, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, J. W. Faust, Dr. William MeKinley 
Robinson, Mrs. A. H. Reeve. 
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Tue Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York has announced that the first of its 
commercial examinations for the year 1936 for 
senior and junior credentials would be given 
from January 6 to 17. The examinations, which 
are open to persons of either sex, are held twice 
yearly under the terms of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Foundation endowed by the late A. Bar- 
ton Hepburn, who was president of the chamber 
1910 to 1912. 
each June to 


from Several scholarships are 


awarded candidates who need 


financial assistance to continue their work. Ap- 
plication blanks and further information will 
be mailed upon request to Dr. R. C. McCrea, 


director of commercial examinations, at the 
chamber’s offices, 65 Liberty Street, New York, 
| ee 

THE sum of a million and a half dollars has 
been added to the gift recently made by the 
Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham 
Fund to the University of Michigan. This ad- 
total of the 


grants for the furtherance of advanced study 


ditional benefaction brings the 


and research by this fund to the university to 
$6,500,000. With the possible exception of the 


vifts of the late William W. Cook, this is the 


largest gift ever received by the university. 


THE late Charles Howard Warren, under- 
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writer and a former railroad official, who died 
on November 29, left his residuary estate, esti- 
mated to be worth about a million dollars, to 
Yale University as “a memorial to his son, Lewis 
Baker Warren, and to the Anglo-Saxon raee, to 
which the United States owes its culture.” 


THE Johns Hopkins Hospital receives ap- 
proximately $900,000 under the will of the late 
Albert Marburg, retired tobacco manufacturer, 
who died on November 9. The bequest is to be 
used by the trustees of the hospital without any 
restrictions and is to be known as the “Annie G. 
Marburg Fund,” in memory of Mr. Marburg’s 
wife. Princeton University receives an unre- 
stricted bequest of $50,000 to be known as the 
“Albert Marburg Memorial Fund.” 


PRESIDENT WALTER HULLIHEN, of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, has announced an anonymous 
gift of $300,000 for the erection and equipment 
of a building for chemistry. 


Tue American Philological Association re- 
ceives the residuary estate of Dr. Charles J. 
Goodwin, professor of Greek at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, according to his will filed for probate on 
November 25. The bequest to the association 
is for the publication of meritorious work in the 
fields of classical literature and philology. His 
estate is estimated at about $125,000. 


DISCUSSION 


A NEGLECTED DUTY OF TEACHERS 

TIME was when the universities, separate cor- 
porations on the outskirts of great cities, ruled 
themselves and defied the city authorities, and 
pitched battles occurred between citizens and 
students. 

-art of that scene has changed—part but not 
all of it. The depression of the 1930’s has 
demonstrated that in only too many communities 
the bond between the publie and its schools is 


Town opposed gown. 


so tenuous that economie stress gives rise to at- 
tacks on the schools—and members of public 
school faculties have found to their sorrow that 
they come out second best in the pitched battle, 
because the electorate holds in its grasp the 
deadliest modern weapon, the purse strings. 
Economie stress gives rise to these attacks, but 


In addition to 
the financial motive, there is a deeper one. If 
the financial situation alone caused the public 
pressure for reduction in school budgets, the 
demand would be made with regret, for we regret 
the curtailment of expenditures we can not 
afford to make but would like to. Demands for 
slashes in school budgets have been made, not 


it does not fully explain them. 


regretfully, but with an animus which bespeaks 
an emotional drive behind the action. In many 
minds there exists an emotional attitude favor- 
able to attacks on the schools, and it seems to 
me that to examine that attitude is to get close 
to a basie factor in school-community relation- 
ships. In a majority of communities there is, 
and long has been, a vague distrust of the 
schools; a condescension, or a certain antago- 
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nism, or both, toward school teachers. Why this 
distrust, this latent hostility ? 

My guess would be that its tap-root goes down 
to the deeper subsoil of the unrecognized emo- 
tions underlying human attitudes. In our society 
money-making is the accepted activity, and abil- 
ity to make money the accepted measure of social 
worth. Many of us deny our own acceptance of 
these standards, but our envy of those who ean 
spend more conspicuously than we and our long- 
ing for the material good things of life belie our 
words. These are attitudes conditioned into the 
make-up of most of us by a life-long series of 
associations and contacts—conditioned into our 
make-up so subtly and deeply that we take them 
for granted, use them as standards of reference 
in judging people without even realizing that 
we are using them. They have become mental 
habits, which dominate the tone of our thinking 
as surely as muscular habits do the tone of our 
voice. Now teachers are not only outside the 
world of money-handling activities, but to many 
persons seem obviously incapable of competing 
successfully in the business of making profits. 
Else why are they not doing so? It is further 
(and not necessarily inconsistently) suspected 
of some teachers that they harbor a certain con- 
tempt for this belief in money accumulation as a 
goal in life. Now it is an old observation that 
the casting of doubt upon the validity of one’s 
deep-seated habits of thought causes one mental 
distress and resentment, for interference with a 
habit is painful. In Mr. Dewey’s words, “Habit 

. when interfered with . . . swells as resent- 
ment and as an avenging foree.” Hence if edu- 
cators seem to question the validity of the basie 
thought-habits of one’s life, an un-rationalized 
antagonism toward edueators results. 

There are many other possible explanations of 
this prevalent attitude toward teachers. It may 
be resentment which has smouldered since school 
days when a “strong” teacher domineered over 
pupil personalities. It may be a reaction to the 
aloofness, clannishness, of teachers. It may be 
a defense set up against the supposition that 
teachers consider themselves a superior group. 
Whether the correet explanation is one of these, 
or a combination of them, or some other condi- 
tion, the faet is that the word “teacher” to most 
persons ealls to mind a stereotype, and the emo- 
tional reaetion associated with that stereotype 1s 
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unpleasant, unfavorable. The fact that that 
emotional reaction is unfavorable is one of the 
greatest single problems which education in the 
United States faces to-day. 

Some cities are exceptions to that story of 
hostility between school and taxpayer. I know 
two such cities moderately well. In both, teach- 
ers and schools have fared well during the de- 
pression. In both the explanation of the friend- 
lier attitude toward the schools seems to be that 
local political pressure which has existed for a 
decade or two has compelled the appointment of 
an exceptionally large number of local persons 
to the teaching staff. The teachers are persons 
who were born in the community, grew up there, 
have roots there—have families, relatives, neigh- 
bors, friends there—have a whole host of per- 





sonal contacts. I am not an advocate of such 
inbreeding. The use of any standard for the 
selection of teachers other than ability as teach- 
ers tends to undermine educational standards. 
Preference to local applicants, in violation of 
that single standard, is justifiable only when and 
if local political pressure is so great that com- 
pliance is the only way to avoid other greater 
harm to the schools. But the situation has a 
deep significance which teachers will do well to 
consider. 

That significance, it seems to me, is this: sus- 
picion of teachers, hostility to them as persons, 
distrust of their motives, thrive only when teach- 
ers are outsiders, aliens. When teachers become 
individuals, known personally as individuals, as 
likable, capable human beings, the stereotype 
dissolves in the complex of individual impres- 
sions. 

The time has passed when teachers may prop- 
erly wrap themselves in their own interests, live 
in their little academie world, hold themselves 
aloof from the everyday life of the community. 
The time is here and overdue when for the good 
of education teachers should participate, and 
participate generously, in the work and play of 
the community in which they teach. This means 
something far different from attempting civic 
reform. It means absorbing and appreciating 
local points of view (not necessarily acquiescing 
inthem). It means not being a leader, but being 
a human being. (The two rdles, incidentally, 
are not mutually exclusive. ) 

In practice, for each individual teacher, it 
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means to be a “joiner.” There are a number of 
active commercial, social and religious organiza- 
into them. 

Women’s 
Commeree. 


members. 


tions in your community. Enter 


Join the Business and Professional 
Club or the 
Attend its 


When community campaigns of some sort or 


Junior Chamber ot 


functions. Know its 
other are conducted, cheerfully be one of the 
workers if you asked. are 
opposed in principle, apply for membership in 
the Ancient Order of Free and Accepted Masons 
or the Odd Fellows or the Elks or Moose or 
Redmen, or, if you are eligible, in the affiliated 


are Unless you 


organizations for women. And if you are admit- 
Attend the meetings. 


Be an officer when opportunity presents itself. 


ted, be an active member. 


Get acquainted with the members and like them. 
Realize well that if you do not like them, the 
fault is yours, not theirs. Re-create yourself, 
so that you truly feel yourself a member of the 
group. If you ean, conscientiously, join one of 
the local church congregations, and take an 
active part in its life. Guild 
Don’t teach Sunday School 
if your five days of teaching exhaust your soul; 
Meet 


interests 


Join its Ladies’ 
or its Men’s Society. 


but sing in the choir—if you are asked. 


the church members, and let their 
become your interests. 

You say you are interested in ideas and ideals, 
and in the molding of minds, and not in these 
If you 
are truly interested in those ideals, you are in- 


extraneous mechanisms of human life? 


terested in seeing them accepted and realized in 
your community; and by keeping yourself iso- 
lated from that community you are maintaining 
a barrier whose existence lessens your influence 
even upon your students within your classroom. 

You just don’t care for the activities of the 


Junior Chamber? You are not interested in 
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talking with business men or in serving on com- 
mittees to work for a new bridge or for earlier 
closing hours? What you really mean is either 
that you shrink from contacts or that you can’t 
be bothered with the details of life. You are 
allowing your timidity or laziness to keep you 
from performing a great service to education. 
And you are allowing your stereotyped concep- 
tions to keep you from discovering that the men 
and women of your community are interesting 
human beings, well worth knowing. 

You haven’t time? Tommyrot. If you think 
so, you are letting the trees hide the forest. You 
have myopia. You are performing that part of 
your job as a teacher which lies in the elass- 
room, and failing to perform that other part 
which lies outside the classroom. Find time! 

For to the extent that teachers become a part 
of the communities in which they teach, to that 
extent the barrier between schools and the eiti- 
zenry breaks down. And few things are more 
important to education than that that barrier 
should break down. Unfortunately, I am afraid 
it is true that some teachers are incompetents in 
the fields of human relationships and of living— 
that the closer the contact our fellow citizens 
have with some of us, the greater the disesteem 
in which they will hold the teaching profession. 
But those teachers are now exceptions. The new 
generation of schoolmen and women is chosen 
from a broader group. Teachers are no longer 
freaks. It is up to us to manage better the rela- 
tionship of school to the community than it has 
been managed before in the modern world. For 
the good of the profession, be a part of your 
community, not merely a detached organism 
operating within it. 

Everett HAGEN 

SUPERIOR, WIS. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CCC LIBRARY WORK 

In the spring of 1933 the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps came into being. On November 22, 
1933, the Emergency Conservation Work <Ad- 
ministration established the educational set-up 
of the CCC. On July 22, 1935, the American 
Library Association prepared for Commissioner 
of Education Studebaker and CCC Educational 


Director Oxley a suggested library program for 
the CCC. And on October 12, 1935, the first 
professional librarian entered upon CCC work 
(the writer). 

In brief, the ALA recommendations for CCC 
library service were: 
Functions of such service: 

(1) To enrich the existing program of supervised 
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classes and study groups with a variety of 
printed materials for collateral or follow- 
up reading. 

2) To make possible informal education for the 
individual through guided reading and 
self-study programs. 

) To provide the means for recreational or 
cultural reading for its own sake. 

(4) To provide reference books from which can 
be obtained needed miscellaneous informa- 
tion on a variety of topics. 


Personnel. Ideally there should be: 
(1) An experienced library supervisor at Wash- 
ington headquarters. 
(2) An experienced Corps Area library adviser 
in each (of the nine) Corps Area head- 
quarters, 


(3) A library adviser . . . in each district. 


Such work as: 

To help enrollees and camp educational advisers 
(one in each camp) to become well acquainted 
with available outside library resources and to 
facilitate in all possible ways such use of out- 
side resources as can be made. 

To issue study outlines and reading courses, for 
groups and for unusual individual cases. 

To facilitate the procurement of free and inex- 
pensive reading material. 


Duties. 


To visit the camp libraries periodically and offer 


suggestions and assistance in the more effective 
use and circulation of the local camp library 
books—suggestions on stimulating reading in- 
terest, on technical matters regarding records 
and circulation, ete. 

To maintain a Corps Area Library. 


To date it has been possible to carry out some 
of these suggestions, and not others. So far only 
one CCC librarian has assumed office—the 
writer, Corps Area Librarian, Ninth Corps Area, 
CCC, stationed at the Presidio of San Francisco. 

Duties and projected duties for the work in 
the Ninth Corps Area include: 


(1) Maintain a headquarters library. 

(2) Preserve files of the CCC camp and district 

newspapers of the Corps Area. 

(3) Maintain close relations with the libraries in 

the vicinity. 

(4) Prepare and issue outlines of reading courses 
for enrollees, based upon book and maga- 
zine material available in the camps. 

Prepare and issue bibliographies of suitable 
books for purchase by individual camps in 
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conformity with their special, individual 
needs. 

(6) Prepare and issue periodically bibliographies 
of free and inexpensive reading material. 

(7) Make studies of reading interests and habits 
of the enrollees and issue in bulletin form 
the results of such studies. 

(8) Prepare and issue a bulletin on simple library 
technique for the guidance of camp libra- 
ries. 

(9) Prepare and issue book reviews to popularize 
the most suitable works that become avail- 
able to the camps. 

(10) Keep a elipping file of CCC publicity taken 
from publications of general circulation. 

(11) Collect all available samples of correspon- 
dence courses and other educational media. 

(12) Procure gifts of used and discarded reading 
material from libraries, schools, ete. 

(13) And, as with the federal Constitution’s fa- 
mous ‘‘implied powers’’ clause, do every- 
thing ‘‘ which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution’’ a well-rounded 
CCC library-cultural program. 


The CCC is in charge of the Army. The 
Army feeds, clothes and houses the men; the 
Forest Service, Park Service, ete., have charge 
of the works projects, where the enrollees per- 
form their useful labor; and the educational 
division has charge of the theoretical and practi- 
cal (and it is mostly practical) education of the 
enrollees. The CCC director of education has 
for assistants the following: 9 Corps Area civil 
educational advisers; 76 district educational ad- 
visers; 2,100 camp educational advisers. 

The Corps Area librarian works under the 
direction of the Corps Area civil educational ad- 
viser. The educational staff is appointed by the 
U. S. Office of Education, but it comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Army. So much for the 
administrative set-up. 

Educational facilities (including library facili- 
ties) have thus far been meager due to insuffi- 
cient funds. Adequate camp library quarters 
have often been hard to obtain, and books and 
other printed materials almost as much so. Thus 
far camp library reading material has been com- 
posed of the following: 


That furnished by the Army: 


(1) One 25 volume Funk and Wagnalls encyclo- 
pedia for each camp. Due to the few illus- 
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trations in this work, it does not draw the 
attention from the enrollees that its merit 
deserves. 

(2) The occasional purchase of a few other books 
for each camp. Recently the second large 
book purchase was made—86 non-fiction 
works for each camp. (The original per- 
manent camp libraries numbered 103 books 
each—90 per cent. non-fiction. ) 

(3) The provision of small traveling library col- 
lections of fiction books to circulate among 
the camps. These collections circulate 
from the Headquarters of the Districts 
(there being several districts in each Corps 
Area). 

(4) The provision of a standard list of 44 maga- 
zines for all camps. Additional magazines 
may be purchased or otherwise acquired by 
the authorities in any camp. 


That procured otherwise: 

(1) Borrowed books from outside libraries, 
schools and other institutions, 

(2) Gifts of discarded books from outside insti- 
tutions and individuals. 

(3) Pamphlet and other ephemeral material ob- 
tained free or at nominal price. 

(4) The purchase of an occasional book from the 
educational fund allotted to each camp. 
Since this fund for all educational pur- 
poses is not large ($100 a year), very 
little is available for books. 

(5) Correspondence courses. These are often 
used as text-books and are in great favor 
with the enrollees. 


The standard list of 44 magazines furnished 
by the Army is as follows: 


Model Craftsman 
Motion Picture 
National Geographic 


Adventure 
American Forests 
American Magazine 


Argosy Nature Magazine 
Aviation Opportunity (for col- 
Baseball ored companies) 
Bluebook Outdoor Life 


Collier’s (2) Photoplay 

Current History Physical Culture 

Detective Story Maga- Popular Science 
gine Popular Mechanics 

Field and Stream Radio News 

Film Fun Readers Digest 

Hearst’s Cosmopolitan Red Book 

Home Craftsman Saturday Evening Post 

Judge 2 

Leisure School Life 

Liberty (2) Short Stories 

Life Sports Story 

Literary Digest Sports A field 

Mid-week Pictorial Time 
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Teachers’ Bulietin Uncle Sam’s Diary 
Today West 
True Detective Mystery Western Story 


All camps begin their work from the local con- 
ditions they find about them. A few have ac- 
quired collections of 1,000 volumes or more— 
mostly gifts; but the average probably runs 
around 400 or 500. A few have been fortunate 
and ingenious enough to procure material to 
construct quite comfortable and adequate library 
quarters (and this is invariably reflected directly 
in the use made of the library); but most camp 
libraries are still in inadequate quarters. (There 
is always a premium on ingenuity. Some camps 
have even been doing a very successful job of 
rebinding the discarded books they get from the 
outside.) A few camps have been so situated 
as to be able to become branches of county 
libraries, and a great many borrow extensively 
from city, county and state libraries. In nearly 
all camps correspondence courses are very popu- 
lar, enrolling more than 50 per cent. of the men 
in a great many cases. Due to financial limita- 
tions of the enrollees, few can pay for such 
study materials; university correspondence 
courses are often not fitted for CCC use; hence 
the most suitable ones for CCC use are the free 
ones obtained through state departments of edu- 
cation and those prepared especially for the 
CCC by federal relief workers. During the 
month of September enrollees in the Ninth Corps 
Area (the eight western states) were taking 
18,353 such courses. 

Also of special note are the individualized 
reading courses provided for men in Oregon by 
the Oregon State Library under the direction of 
Miss Harriet C. Long, state librarian. Thus far 
Miss Long and her staff have supplied about 
1,000 such courses to CCC men. 

The promotion of successful reading in each 
camp is under the direction of the educational 
adviser and his enrollee assistant. In most eases 
these advisers are college graduates with addi- 
tional graduate work to their credit and experi- 
enced in teaching and other youth leadership 
work—men with attractive personalities, ad- 
ministrative ability, leadership ability and the 
ability to cooperate. The leadership is necessary 
for successful enrollee guidance; and the co- 
operative ability is necessary to earry out sue- 
cessfully the educational program with the other 
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“teachers” of the camp—army officers, forestry 
personnel, government relief teachers and out- 
standing enrollees. 

The adviser (who serves as librarian) must be 
resoureeful if he is to induce and maintain the 
best of reading interests and habits. Some ad- 
visers make use of their monthly interviews with 
enrollees to give informal suggestions about 
reading and give needed encouragement. Out- 
lines and reading lists on subjects of current 
interest are also used. Book reviews, book dis- 
plays, browsing corners and special shelves are 
often brought into use. The camp newspaper 
is eagerly read by the enrollees, as are the bul- 
letin boards. Things ealled to their attention 
through these media are often most effective. 
Individual reading, counselling, instruction in 
the use of the library, current events talks and 
radio educational programs are all successful in 
promoting proper habits and interests. 

The more successful advisers are ingenious, 
versatile and practical men who become well 
acquainted with the reading interests of the 
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enrollees. They know that most of the reading 
of both books and magazines lies in the field of 
popular fiction—mostly western, north woods 
and mystery stories. Next in popularity come 
the popular scientific books and magazines of a 
practical “how-to-do” nature. With this knowl- 
edge in mind the advisers utilize radio programs, 
current events talks, book reviews (sometimes 
presented with double profit by the public speak- 
ing class) and other visual and graphic means 
to the utmost. 

Probably the two most important words in the 
adviser’s lexicon are “practical” and “interest- 
ing.” Their successful application spells “sue- 
cess” with the men under his direction. 

These are some of the present aspects of 
library work in the CCC, the most extensive 
venture in coordinated adult-continuation educa- 
tion yet undertaken in the United States. 

WituiAm P. TUCKER 

Corps AREA LIBRARIAN 

NinTH Corps AREA, CCC 
PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


REPORTS 


THE THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 
SARY FUND OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY} 

On September 18, 1936, will be celebrated the 
three hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard College. The induction of a new 
president of the university in September, 1933, 


and the coming of this anniversary have led to a 


new appraisal of the place and function of 
Harvard University in the life of the nation. 
In the light of these studies, plans have been 
developed by President Conant for strengthen- 
ing the life of the university as a whole and for 
increasing the national scope of its usefulness. 
These plans and aims have commended them- 
selves to the governing boards. To carry them 
out the corporation has determined to establish 
a three hundredth anniversary fund, for the pur- 
poses outlined in this statement. 


THE GENERAL PURPOSE 
The general purpose of the three hundredth 
anniversary fund is to strengthen the intellec- 
tual and spiritual life and increase the usefulness 


1 Statement adopted by the president and fellows 
of Harvard College. 





of the university, first, by the creation of a 
number of new professorships to be known as 
“University Professorships”; and, second, by the 
establishment of new “Harvard National Schol- 
arships.” 

The university professorships are intended to 
reenforce teaching and research by affording to 
teachers and scholars of unusual scope and abil- 
ity broader opportunities than have heretofore 
been available in American universities. 

The Harvard national scholarships are in- 
tended to open the door of opportunity for 
study at a great endowed university to more of 
the most promising youths from every part of 
the country. 

These two features of the plan complement 
each other and form parts of a single purpose 
to increase broadly the service of Harvard to 
the nation. This three hundredth anniversary 
fund is not to be spent upon physical develop- 
ment but entirely upon men. 


I. UNDERLYING CONSIDERATIONS 


Certain great universities of the western 
world are older than any of the world’s existing 
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governments. The secret of their unfailing vital- 
ity is that they attract to themselves and again 
send forth into the community men who care 
about ideas and ideals. They are the special 
guardians of the nation’s cultural heritage. 
They are the places to which the intellectual 
leadership of a democracy must always resort 
for inspiration and training. They are centers 
of intellectual independence and progress, radi- 
ating a profound and immeasurable influence on 
the character and development of the nation. 

This influence is magnified many times when 
great scholars and teachers find in a university 
the environment and opportunities favorable to 
the full exercise of their talents. It is difficult 
to appraise the full value of the leadership of 
such men as Osler, Welch, Halsted and Kelly 
during the inspiring first years of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School; or of Michelson and 
Millikan when they were leading the department 
of physies of the University of Chicago. Judge 
Story, and later Langdell, Ames, Thayer and 
Gray, as professors of the Harvard Law School, 
modified all law teaching in this country, and 
influenced it in the British Empire. The stimu- 
lating effect of their genius will continue to affect 
the American bench and bar for many years to 
come. So, likewise, in a different field, Har- 
vard’s department of philosophy, during the 
vears when Palmer, James, Royce, Santayana 
and Miinsterberg were all teaching, made a last- 
ing contribution to American thought and eul- 
ture. Sometimes the influence of a single great 
teacher has been fruitful beyond all possibility 
of measurement. After Louis Agassiz was in- 
duced to come from Switzerland and settle in 
Cambridge, he trained a generation of leaders 
in what was then ealled “natural history.” His 
and their influence on biology has been profound 
and wide. Their pupils can be found in almost 
every American university to-day. Before 
Charles Eliot Norton introduced studies of the 
fine arts at Harvard, such studies had nowhere 
in America been considered proper subjects for 
a college curriculum. To-day attention is paid 
to the fine arts in every university or college. 

In literature may be cited that remarkable 
succession at Harvard of George Ticknor, Long- 
fellow, James Russell Lowell, Child and Nor- 
ton. The mere naming of such men is an im- 
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pressive reminder of what an individual or 
group possessing wide vision and understanding 
means to a university and the nation. 

These illustrations are drawn almost wholly 
from lists of distinguished men of the past; but 
great leaders who deserve great opportunities 
exist to-day. One reason for establishing the 
new university professorships is to provide for 
them suitable places and great opportunities, 


ENDOWMENT AND INDEPENDENCE 


All our universities must take part in the 
effort to extend knowledge and in the work of 
preparing young men to meet the problems of 
their day. But during the years to come, it is 
possible that universities which have a maximum 
degree of independence from governmental sup- 
port will fulfil a réle of special significance in 
the maintenance of intellectual freedom. 


HARVARD’S POSITION 


Among the endowed and completely self-gov- 
erning colleges and universities, Harvard’s posi- 
tion is peculiarly strong. It combines with a 
liberal arts college of excellent quality and tra- 
dition, a group of strong graduate schools 
wherein are carried on research, technical train- 
ing and the special education of professional 
men, teachers and scholars. The members of its 
faculties have a standing in the world of learn- 
ing such as to make it one of the world’s fore- 
most institutions. In addition to this priceless 
equipment of men, it also has exceptional physi- 
cal equipment in the way of libraries, museums, 
collections of living plants, laboratories and 
dormitories. Its endowment is valued at about 
$110,000,000. In additon to these resourees, its 
three centuries of vigorous life give it an inspir- 
ing tradition of liberal culture. Latterly, the 
long terms of two great presidents—Charles W. 
Eliot and A. Lawrence Lowell—made possible 
the development of progressive policies and the 
demonstration of their value. Thus, to-day, 
Harvard combines unusual resources with the 
qualities that assure stability. As a force in the 
realms of education and the advancement of 
knowledge, it has vital energy, wide seope and 
the habit of moving forward. 

The program of President Conant looks to 
another great advance. How great will largely 
depend upon the new resources which he and 
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his suecessors have at their disposal. In noting 
the far-reaching effects produced in the whole 
strueture and spirit of higher education by the 
manner in which Johns Hopkins was organized 
and conducted during its first twenty years, and 
later the great influence exerted by the Univer- 
sity of Chieago, especially upon the younger 
universities of the northwest, we can not forget 
that both President Gilman and President 
Harper were enabled by generous endowments 
to apply large resources to the support of fresh 
and original undertakings. 


Unity OF KNOWLEDGE AS WELL AS 
SPECIALIZATION 

An underlying purpose of the three hundredth 
anniversary fund is to fortify the university as 
2 whole in contrast to its separate parts or de- 
partments. A university is no mere aggrega- 
tion of schools, departments and divisions, pro- 
vided for by one board of trustees but each 
following an independent and isolated course; 
it is no mere assemblage of undergraduates and 
advanced students, of specialized teachers and 
separated inquiries. It is an institution ani- 
mated by the idea that, while the divisions of 
knowledge, the distinetions among schools, the 
concentration upon teaching or investigation, the 
separation of the arts and the sciences, of the 
professions and the liberal studies, are conven- 
ient, they are merely provisional and in some 
measure artificial. 

The very existence of a university is in effect 
a declaration that specialization is not enough 
and, indeed, that specialization when isolated 
from the community of all knowledge tends to 
become infected with bias, irrelevance and ste- 
rility. If it were not for the conviction that a 
ereat community of scholars working in all fields 
of learning is the best environment in which to 
promote not only knowledge but also breadth 
of understanding, there would be no particular 
reason for collecting so many diverse activities 
in one institution. It might be simpler to have 
separate schools or research institutes, each con- 
centrating upon its own subject. Universities 
embracing many schools exist because learning 
and teaching flourish best where men learned in 
many fields have gathered together, because 
knowledge advances by crossing the conventional 
frontiers between subjects, because education is 
not only discipline and information but an asso- 
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ciation with many men who are the masters of 
knowledge in various fields. 

The decision to emphasize the idea of the 
university as a whole is the consequence both of 
Harvard’s own development and of the present 
state of affairs in the world at large. 

It is the belief of the Harvard authorities that 
the development of the schools and departments 
has reached a point where the next advance can 
best be made by devoting new resources to activi- 
ties which, worth while in themselves, will also 
be helpful to the whole by bridging the intervals 
between specialized subjects and promoting 
union between separated activities. It is their 
belief that such an institution should be pre- 
eminently a place where the unity of knowledge 
is remembered and is fostered along with the 
pursuit of specialized teaching and inquiry. 


II. THe UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS 


In the light of the above considerations, Har- 
vard proposes to create a new sort of professor- 
ship which shall not be attached narrowly or 
finally to any particular department. 
mental work is to go on as before, since it will 
be as necessary and important as ever. But it 
is proposed that these new chairs shall be en- 
dowed under terms of gift that will not rivet 
them immovably in one spot on the map of the 
field of learning. When this is done, it will be 
possible to fit a chair to a man, instead of 
squeezing a man into a fixed chair in a desig- 
nated and perhaps too narrow subject. It is 
proposed to reserve these new chairs for men 
who are working on the frontiers of knowledge, 
and in such a way that they cross the conven- 
tional boundaries of the specialties. As above 
stated, the Harvard authorities are impressed 
by the realization that all subjects which are 
intensively studied lead into other subjects; that 
from law, for example, some men must follow a 
path that leads into history, some a path that 
leads into economics, some a path that leads 
into business administration. They propose, 
therefore, that the search for truth and the scope 
of the professor’s interests, rather than the tra- 
ditional division of subjects, shall determine 
where the holders of university professorships 
are to work. It is expected that these chairs 
will be oceupied by men who are either already 
highly distinguished or who give promise of 
becoming so. There are many men on our pres- 
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ent faculties who might occupy the proposed 
chairs. In addition, others might be drawn from 
outside. It is believed that such men, sustained 
by endowments that provide not only proper 
salaries but suitable allowances for the expense 
of research, will invigorate the life of the schools 
and departments among which they move. 

For each university professorship an endow- 
ment of $500,000 is desired, to provide not only 
an adequate salary but also an allowance for 
assistants both for instruction and for investiga- 
tive work. It is impossible to say just how many 
of these new chairs should be established either 
now or ultimately, but in view of the scope of 
the university’s work in advancing knowledge 
it is hoped that a considerable number will be 
endowed in the near future. However, it should 
be emphasized that the carrying out of the plan 
does not depend upon the completion of any 
specified number, and that it will be begun as 
soon as endowment for the first professorship is 


provided. 


Ill. Tue Harvarp NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

As a separate but supplemental step to in- 
crease the national service of Harvard, it is 
proposed to establish a considerable number of 
well-endowed scholarships to be offered to the 
most promising men in every state of the Union. 

It is believed that the older endowed universi- 
ties and colleges have a special duty to perform 
in offering their facilities to students from every 
part of the country. In this way they will not 
only do their part in aiding the whole of our 
democratic society to develop the talent of each 
generation, but they will help to keep the coun- 
try’s culture from becoming sectional. Section- 
alism presents dangers from which the country 
must continually be guarded. It is therefore 
essential that there shall be a few truly national 
institutions of higher learning. Since the para- 
mount duty of any tax-supported university 
must always be to the state or city from which 
it derives support it is believed that Harvard and 
a relatively few other universities must fulfill 
this function. 

Harvard is already a national university. For 
renerations it has drawn men from all parts of 
the country and from all divisions of society 
and has sent them out as teachers, administrators 
or useful citizens into almost every calling and 
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to every quarter of the Union. To-day, its 
undergraduate department draws young men 
from every state; its graduate schools enroll an 
even larger proportion of students from outside 
New England and train them to engage in pro- 
fessional work throughout the country. Such a 
university can not be considered as anything 
but a national institution; but it is eminently 
desirable to extend further the national scope of 
Harvard’s work. 

For these reasons, Harvard welcomes and de- 
sires the broadest possible geographical repre- 
sentation among its students, and also because 
it is convinced that the most invigorating con- 
ditions will prevail if all parts of the Union are 
well represented in all its departments. 


PopuLaR MISCONCEPTION ABOUT SCHOLARSHIPS 

The total sum now distributed each year in 
scholarships and fellowships in American col- 
leges amounts to several million dollars, but the 
bulk of this is distributed in small sums amount- 
ing in most cases to no more than the cost of 
tuition. These grants in aid frequently suffice to 
supplement the individual’s private resources. 
However, there will always be a few young men 
of exceptional promise, but wholly without the 
means of paying for a university education, to 
whom it is well worth society’s while to furnish 
every opportunity. 

There has long been a popular belief in this 
country that it is an excellent thing for a boy to 
“work his way through college,” earning money 
by mowing lawns, tending furnaces or doing 
other jobs that have no connection with his col- 
lege course. This sort of work has hardened 
the moral fiber of many youths, and it is true 
that many men whose names lend luster to the 
pages of our history have earned their way to 
an education by such means. But conditions 
have changed more than is generally understood. 
It is less easy than it was thirty years ago for a 
student to find suitable and sufficiently remuner- 
Furthermore, academic 
standards have been raised, requirements have 
been stiffened and the total length of the eduea- 
tional process has been increased by the great 
development of the graduate schools. The 
amount of devotion to study that is now required 
of a student to make use of his academie oppor- 
tunities at a university like Harvard precludes 
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the possibility of his spending much energy in 
earning money, except at the expense of his 
studies or his health or both. Such time as he 
can spare from study had better be spent in the 
society of fellow students and tutors or in 
reasonable reereation. His spare time would be 
no more than it is good for him to spend in 
such ways, and if he is zealous in his college 
work, its exactions will develop his character 
and self-reliance no less than non-intellectual 
tasks. 

This is not mere opinion, for a realistie study 
of the experiences of scholarship holders who 
are forced to earn a considerable part of their 
expenses has brought to light case after case of 
men who are in distress. Some are too burdened 
with outside work to fulfil the high promise of 
iheir earlier years. Some, failing to keep their 
scholastic average up to the minimum level re- 
quired of holders of scholarships, are deprived 
of this assistance and foreed to abandon, for 
time at least, their scholarly careers. Some keep 
their studies above the minimum level only at a 
strain that overtaxes their strength and leads 
to a breakdown. Whatever advantages this 
stern régime may have for some young men of 
exceptional endurance, it involves in many other 
cases much social waste. 

Liberal provisions for a number of needy 
young men would in reality do no more than 
restore the opportunities of thirty or more years 
ago, When it was possible for any boy to get his 
college education with the help of moderate 
grants in aid. 

Exceptionally eager and able students exercise 
a helpful influence upon the whole student body 
in which they enroll. Furthermore, the able 
student stimulates the teacher at the same time 
that the great scholar and teacher develops the 
It is the highest duty of a university 
to bring the two together. 


student. 


DrTAILS OF NEw SCHOLARSHIP PLAN 


The Harvard national scholarships are to 
yield in each ease as much as may be needed up 
to $1,000 in the freshman year and $1,200 in 
each sueeeeding year. It is proposed to award 
these scholarships for the entire length of the 
holder’s student career rather than year by year, 
in so far as this can be done with confidence. 
Thus a freshman scholarship holder will be 
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relieved from the necessity of seeking employ- 
ment to cover his expenses for that year, and, 
if his first year’s work is satisfactory, the grant 
will be renewed for three years at the beginning 
of the sophomore year, with the same or slightly 
larger benefits, unless he forfeits it by unsatis- 
factory work later in his course. These scholar- 
ships are not to be available only to undergradu- 
ates; it is the intention to award them in the 
graduate schools as well as in the college. 

It will be noted that these scholarships are to 
provide “as much as may be needed up to” 
$1,000 in the first year and $1,200 thereafter. 
This ealls for further explanation. It is believed 
that awards to which honor and prestige attach 
should not 
recipients are poor. 
scholarship systems has shown that when men 


‘arry an implication that all the 
Experience with American 


with means to pay their way are excluded from 
competition, the awards do not operate as a 
specific premium on talent. It is important to 
enlist the ambition of men of the highest ability 
from every social and economic level and to dis- 
sociate the pursuit of scholarship from every 
criterion except that of fitness. Accordingly, 
ach young man who wins one of these national 
scholarships will receive some stipend, in no ease 
less than $200 a year. Beyond that figure the 
stipend will be limited to the amount which is 
required to meet the student’s essential needs 
without encouraging any luxury or self-indul- 
gence. If a scholarship holder can meet these 
needs from his own or his family’s resources, 
his stipend will be regulated accordingly, and 
in the announcement of the awards no mention 
will be made of the amount of the stipend. Any 
saving made in this way will be allotted to other 
men. Thus safeguarded, there is no reason to 
fear that adequate scholarships will have any 
unfavorable effect upon the individual’s industry 
He will owe the 
aid which he receives to his own efforts, and will 


or self-reliance or self-esteem. 


have earned his opportunity as truly as though 
he were engaged in some non-scholastie oecupa- 
tion which would withdraw his time and energy 
from those activities for the sake of which he 
attends the university. 

It is recognized that the wise selection of these 
scholars presents an important problem. But 
experience in the selection of recipients for aca- 
demic awards and Harvard’s own records of 
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former scholarship holders indicate that careful 
examination of all available data concerning an 
applicant provides a good working basis for 
selection. Some mistakes will doubtless be made, 
but, in view of long experience, the margin of 
probable error should not be large. In 1934, 
Harvard rearranged some of its available exist- 
ing scholarship funds so as to offer ten of these 
new scholarships to boys graduating from 
schools in the states of the old Northwest Ter- 
ritory, namely, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. An embarrassing 
number of unusually promising applications was 
received and the selections were made with great 
care. A detailed report concerning this experi- 
ment is available. It has been most encouraging 
and leads to the conviction that there is a very 
large number of promising young men through- 
out the nation who will apply for similar schol- 
arships and that, with sufficient care, it is 
possible to select the best material with only a 
slight chance of mistake. 

Assuming that $1,000 a year will be the aver- 
age size of each award, a capital sum of $25,000 
(earning 4 per cent.) will be required for each 
scholar. But, according to the theory of this 
plan, each scholarship is intended to enable one 
exceptionally able youth to complete his univer- 
sity education. Some may drop out early, but 
others may go through a graduate school, thus 
holding the scholarship for seven or eight years. 
An average tenure of four years seems probable. 
On this assumption, the number of national 
scholarships awarded to new men each year will 
be one quarter of the total number of such 
scholarships. Thus, for instance, to make pos- 
sible the award of one scholarship to a freshman 
from Illinois every year, four $25,000 units or 
$100,000 of endowment will be required. 

The total present enrolment in the university 
is approximately 7,870 students.2 The govern- 
ing boards have no intention of increasing mate- 

2 The number of teachers engaged in all depart- 
ments of Harvard totals 1,689 (of whom 280 are 
full professors). The total number of students is 
7,870, of whom 3,726 are undergraduates in Har- 
vard College, and 4,144 are registered in the various 
graduate schools as follows: Law School, 1,466; 
Business School, 746; Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 736; Medicine, Dentistry and Public 
Health, 717; Edueation, 202; Engineering, 110; 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture and City 
Planning, 78; Divinity, 61; Special Students, 28. 
(Figures for 1935-36.) 
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rially the size of the student body, nor do they 
wish to have an undue proportion of scholarship 
holders. As in the matter of the university pro- 
fessorships, it is to be emphasized that the carry- 
ing out of the plan does not depend upon the 
completion of any specified number, and that it 
will be put into operation as fast as benefactors 
contribute. 


IV. Wuy New Money 1S NEEDED FOR 
THESE PROJECTS 


The finances of the university do not permit 
these new plans to be carried into effect without 
the aid of new funds. 

The university is in sound financial condition, 
but, in spite of careful financial management, 
there has been a considerable shrinkage of in- 
come from investments in recent years. Expense 
budgets have already been reduced and there is 
no way of making further economies without 
abandoning or crippling necessary and valuable 
work that is under way. At the present time 
the balance of free university income is very 
small, since virtually all income is already mort- 
gaged for what must be carried on. Some of 
these existing claims on income are legally ines- 
sapable, being embodied in the special terms of 
deeds of gift. Others are less formal but hardly 
less binding—such as commitments for the eon- 
tinuation of salaries, the repair and upkeep of 
plant and the maintenance of budgetary allow- 
ances in reliance upon which long-continuing 
research projects have been started. If the uni- 
versity professorships are to be maintained, and 
if any cons’ Jerable number of the national schol- 
arships are to be made available, it is essential 
that new money be found. 

The president and fellows confidently expect 
that by the combined effect of these two comple- 
mentary steps, the usefulness of Harvard to the 
nation will be enhanced for generations to come. 

In September, 1936, the celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary will be marked by 
the gathering in Cambridge of distinguished 
scholars from all parts of the world. It is hoped 
that on this oceasion there can be announced a 
substantial beginning of the three hundredth 
anniversary fund. There could be no more 
auspicious occasion for a demonstration of faith 
in the value of endowed universities for the 
future of the nation. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


SWEET FREEDOM’S SONG 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW York, favorite 
target for free speech agitators, dedicates a room 
in its main building as Liberty Hall for open 
forums. Any student or group can express in 
it, between two and four P.M., any opinion 
“within the generally accepted standards of 
decency.” An officer of the college will be 
present on all oceasions “to protect any speaker 
in his right to the platform.” The faculty will 
impose no restrictions on topics nor times nor 
he responsible for any opinions offered. 

Polities is coming into style. Members of 
the Association of Junior Leagues of America, 
the most fashionable of youth organizations, 
have overcome the prohibition to participate in 
Members. from Virginia, 
where the ghost of Patrick Henry walks, led the 


political activities. 
protest against the old rule. No more must a 
community unit leave the organization to engage 
in promoting legislative action. There are 
27,700 members of this association in the United 
States and Canada. When board members meet 
in February the matter will be discussed again. 
Ilere is something for Parent-Teacher clubs to 
examine and, maybe, imitate. 

Sons of the Revolution tell why they pro- 
posed the education oath. Let Osear Smith, his- 
torian of the Empire State unit, divulge what 
“One purpose is to weed 
out the radical teachers and professors who 


the swearing is for. 


preach communism and radicalism to our young. 
‘We the people,’ who ordained the Constitution, 
and ‘We, the people,’ who intend to maintain it, 
have the inherent right to select the teachers and 
professors who mould the minds of our youth 
and to preseribe what our boys and girls shall 
not he taught.” 

To get in line with the current mode of 
“thought questions” in present text-books turn 
your civies elass loose on these: 

What was the attitude of the Fathers of the 
Revolution on loyalty oaths? 





How much of “We, the people” are the Sons 
of the Revolution? 

How many teachers and professors preaching 
communism and radicalism have been discov- 
ered? 

Knumerate the bad (and good, if any) lessons 
of communism and radicalism that could en- 
lighten public opinion. 

Should the teaching of citizenship consider 
the civie diseases threatening the body politic? 
Why or why not? 

Should eitizens consider changing the charter 
(constitution) of their city? or the constitution 
of their state? 

How did Washington, Hamilton or Jefferson 
regard the national Constitution? 

Who that made it thought it should be main- 
tained? Why? 

Discuss this argument: Publie officials take 
an oath to support the constitution, therefore 
teachers should be so required. 

Comment on this declaration of Noah Web- 
ster: “The enthusiasm evident in revolution has 
This could 
have been avoided by proper teaching in the 


been displaced by selfish interest. 
schools. The schoolmaster teaches the revolu- 
tion as though it were over; it has just begun. 
Edueation must be changed until our political 
life has been recast.” 

Discuss this statement printed in School Life, 
a publication of the United States Office of Edu- 
‘ation: “There is no logie in the argument that 
because an office-holder takes an oath a teacher 
One is chosen to make or 
enforce laws; the other’s is to teach truth. If 
the world had been directed by law makers and 


should do the same. 


enforcers the Renaissance would never have 
come. We would still be in the thralldom of the 
dark ages.” 

Note a case of unexpected freedom. The 
most envied schoo] man in December was County 
Superintendent E. E. Ray, of Findlay, Ohio. 
In a dispute between rival school boards court 











action dissolved both of them and left the dis- 


tricts without any. 


PUTTING TEETH INTO OATH 
LEGISLATION 


Massachusetts Attorney General Paul A. 
Dever has announced himself preparing to com- 
pel educators to take the oath required by the 
last legislature. If school boards should fail to 
dismiss unecompliant teachers the state can with- 
hold its contributions to their municipality. 
Private schools who permit unsworn teachers to 
serve should have their charters annulled. Gov- 
ernor James Curley is confident teeth can be 
found for enforcing the law. 

Tufts President John Cousens predicts appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

It was a woman, handsome Bridget McCaus- 
land, a New York teacher, who broke the ob- 
noxious anti-marriage law by marrying, suing 
the board of education, defeating it. She main- 
tained her position as teacher and secured the 
decision that a school board must not pass a 
rule making marriage a misdemeanor. Nathan 
Hale was a Connecticut teacher who ran his great 
risk gladly. Perhaps it is Massachusetts’ turn 
next, in this crazy oath hysteria, or the oppor- 
tunity of any one of the twenty-two states which 
have contracted the epidemic. A company of 
volunteers from each might be formed to lead 
the charge, the National Edueation Association 
to furnish ammunition and to care for the 
wounded. The affair is worth engaging the 
most eminent legal counsel to be found. 

The Boston Globe names two professors, both 
of Tufts College—Arthur Lane, geology; Earle 
M. Winslow, economics—resigning their posts 
rather than violate their sense of professional 
propriety by taking the teachers’ oath. Harvard 
Professor Kirtley Mather, one of the most 
prominent objectors, a descendant of Cotton 
Mather, had previously signed the oath but with 
reservations. At the request of President 
Conant, the reservations were waived. Liberty’s 
white hope must be sought in the person of some 
other teacher. 

It pays to protest. A committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches called upon President 
Roosevelt and objected to a charge of the Naval 
Intelligence Bureau that the council is giving 
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aid and comfort to communism. The President 
is reported to have ordered both the Army and 
the Navy to refrain in the future from express- 
ing opinions on the operation of civie or other 
organizations. If communism has elements in it 
easily confused with religion, suppression of all 
school inquiry into systems that are disapproved 
by different groups becomes questionable. 
“While I loathe his proposals, I will oppose to 
the limit all attempts to silence him.” 


FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM 

Flag hysteria died down in newspaper pages 
during the month, but a respectable storm of 
protest blew up against Sheridan Hayes’s, 
Franklin Carlin’s and John L. Tildsley’s plea 
for a more suitable anthem than “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” There is a real longing for 
a hymn ereditable to this country’s intelligence 
and culture, urges Mr. Hayes. Key’s composi- 
tion is too militaristic. It is miserable poetry, 
with music outraging every canon of good taste. 
Give us, he pleads, an intelligent compositon, 
noble in words and tune, of which we may be 
proud. 

Contra: What was good enough for father we 
shall preserve and revere if the D. A. R. have 
their way. In teachers’ institutes and in educa- 
tional conventions since I began my count, the 
per cent. record of patriotic songs has been: 
America the Beautiful, 72; My Country ’tis of 
Thee, 28; Star Spangled Banner, 0. Miss 
Bates’s hymn, if appraised by the Hayes-Carlin- 
Tildsley scale, has no faults. It is the spirit of 
democracy, the American dream. 

Dr. Tildsley, New York high-school superin- 
tendent, asks that the rule requiring this national 
war song to be sung in schools once a week be 
rescinded. 

Meanwhile, Pompey Hollow Teacher Esther 
Lee, who defeated the meticulous flag-direeting 
trustee, properly completes the story by adding 
a pretty romance. She marries a_ patriotic 
admirer. 

Regression. Next day the board of education 
of Creton, New York, violating the result of 
all researches determining the superior attend- 
ance records, professional attitude and learning- 
achievement of pupils of married women teach- 
ers, announces that women spouses may no 
longer teach in Croton. 
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President Tyler Dennett, Williams College, 
fires this shot during the 130th annual dinner of 
the staid old New England society: Societies de- 
pendent on the accident of birth have created 
a cult of so-called patriotism and imposed a 
compulsory ritualism. To force a salute to 
the flag and an oath of allegiance is nothing 
less than petty prosecution. It is not patriotic; 
it is silly. 

Next, the board of superintendents of New 
York City rules that any high-school student 
who refuses to take an oath to support the state 
and national constitutions shall be denied a 
diploma. The United Parents’ Association pro- 
tests that the board has not the power to refuse 

diploma to any student who has passed the 
state examinations. 

And Colonel Walter Carlin, addressing 1,600 
New York City teachers, tells them the time has 
come to teach religion in the publie schools. 

Teachers in the national capital are forbidden 
to allow anything to be learned of the Russian 
vovernment, while Economies Professor Carl 
Sholz, of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
reported to be preaching that the United States 
should adopt the Soviet system of public medical 
service supported by taxes. 

My not too humble opinion is that all of us 
who taught that the forefathers did gloriously 
in throwing off loyalty to one kind of govern- 
ment to set up a better one after searching for 
the good features in all known systems ought 
to be dismissed as of the date 1900. 


TO PRODUCE LEADERS 


Katherine Knight will be director of a na- 
tional government project to be opened at 5123 
South Parkway, Chicago, to prepare 130 girls 
over 16 years old for community leadership. 
When Dr. Leonard Koos canvassed high-school 
principals a few years ago to ascertain their 
understanding as to why all citizens, whether 
parents or not, are taxed to support high schools, 
“Training for leadership” was the most fre- 


quently reported answer. The oddity of the 


situation lay in the difficulty of finding any high 


school that provided any intentional cultivation 
of ability to lead or any goal the leaders should 
Miss Knight’s plan starts with courses 
lor health missionaries, community organization 
lor cultural and civie activities, dancing, home 


lead to. 
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improvement, child care, dramatics, music feasts 
and rural get-togethers. One hundred and thirty 
girls out of the million high-school graduates 
make at least a beginning. High-school prin- 
cipals who grasp Thomas Briggs’s indisputably 
argued truth that their institution is a costly 
community investment and obligated to pay 
dividends, not deferred, will be taking copy of 
some of the leaves of Miss Knight’s book and 
putting girls and boys into community service 
as a patriotic duty and not for pay. 

Close after the government project comes 
announcement of a “Leadership Institute.” 
Brigadier-General John F. Dalziell heads the 
board of directors, on which are Colonel Frank- 
lin Brown, Major Lorillard Spencer and Rear 
Admiral Henry A. Wiley. Many captains, 
majors and colonels appear on its advisory com- 
mittee. General Dalziell is quoted as saying 
that the only object of the institute is to bring 
the leadership of the country together. “There 
are too many persons of ability at the bottom 
of the ladder. We will add our sponsorship to 
the individual who proves his right to be known 
as a leader.” 

Meantime, possibly, Mr. Hoover, Governor 
Landon, Colonel Knox and Senator Borah would 
ach welcome an expert organizer of an insti- 
tute of followship. 


PRIZE FOR CIVIC COURAGE 

Gradually the makers of texts in civies, eco- 
nomics, sociology and American history are 
sowing seeds of a hope that schools will recog- 
nize that “things ain’t right, neighbor,” and will 
do more to suggest how the young citizen ean’ 
meet the challenge delivered by Owen Young at 
Notre Dame: “It has come too late for my gen- 
eration. The oncoming one must improve our 
civie affairs.” The Atlantic Monthly Press and 
Little Brown and Company offer a prize of 
$4,000 for a basal text-book or series in the social 
studies, including history, economies, polities 
and sociology. Volumes coordinating two or 
more of these subjects are acceptable. The 
judges are Dean Edmonson, School of Eduea- 
tion, University of Michigan; Dr. Theisen, as- 
sistant superintendent of Milwaukee schools; 
Ellery Sedgwick, editor, Atlantic Monthly. The 
competition closes on Oetober 1. Here is your 
chance to inject some lessons of actual inquiry 
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as to the efficiency and honesty of the local 
government nearest to the individual pupil and 
to generate some of the righteous wrath which 
Charles Taft, a leader in the famous Cincinnati 
clean-up, says should be aroused in young eiti- 
zens. Why not write a book aimed to arouse 


civie courage? 


THE EVIL TEACHERS DID LIVES 
AFTER THEM 


Strange it is how things discarded by schools 
are adopted by people who are driven to a desire 
to teach somebody. Judge Joseph Call, of Los 
Angeles, is reported to have announced that 
hereafter all drivers who pass stop signs will be 
required to don a dunce eap and to write a sen- 
“T will 


How large are Los 


tence 1,000 times on a court blackboard: 
make boulevard stops.” 
Angeles blackboards? Will penmanship teach- 
ers protest against undoing their work by haste 
? 


and cramping? Why not encourage the culprit 


to draw a decorative moral mural? 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS 


Here is 


an objector who resents seeing men dressed up, 


Sage Comments on Current Crises. 


put behind bands of music, led by banners of 
gay colors and sent out to kill one another, the 
survivors later rewarded with medals, crosses 
and ribbons for the murder. Philosopher Pro- 
fessor Martin’ writes a book on the conviction 
that the world order of yesterday is confronted 
by circumstances requiring new attitudes, new 
types of treatment. Leadership in the old order 
A spirit of an- 


1ational and international, prevails but 


is either blind or incapable. 
archy, 
a new leadership, scientifically trained, must be 
developed. This means a new edueation, better 
citizens, good will, intelligent attitudes, culture, 
friendship and unity. To each of these the elo- 


quent author devotes a chapter. 


Getting Down to Civics Cases. 
ing day of school Tom Kelley was struck by an 


“On the open- 


automobile as he was returning home from an 
elementary school. He was crippled for life. 


Martin, ‘‘A Philosophy of Friend- 
287 pp. $2.50. 


1 Herbert 
ship.’’ Dial Press, New York. 
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IGNORING EXPERIENCE 

New York City has another education conflict 
due. The police department is opening juvenile 
community centers as a new approach to the 
problem of crime prevention. The units offer a 
play and sports program “to use up the surplus 
energy of boys and make them so damn tired 
they can’t get into trouble.” This police ex- 
planation of the philosophy of play centers, the 
long-disearded error of neglecting expert super- 
vision, together with other flouting of experience 
abundantly available, promise a conflict between 
teachers and police officers. 

TOYS AS TEACHERS 

American toy merchants announce a decided 

decline of militarism shown by December sales. 


British that of the million 
pounds spent on Christmas toys in London fully 


dealers estimate 


half was for replicas of instruments of war. 
Toy bombing planes, rifles, tanks and soldiers 
were displayed even by out-door hawkers by the 
thousands. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


The driver of the automobile was intoxicated. 
People were aroused, publie opinion demanded 
a severe punishment for the driver. After a few 
weeks the accident was forgotten and the driver 
No improve- 
ment followed in the enforcement of safety 
rules; other accidents occurred. Explain the 
That is a sample of 
the work required of every boy and girl by the 
Maemillan’s Civies Work-Book.? Fifteen chap- 


ters of exercises so involve the reasons for vari- 


was finally given a light sentence. 


failure of publie opinion.” 


ous governmental services that the usual ecom- 
plaint regarding attention to form and neglect 
of principle fails to apply to this book. From 
Chapter XVI onward through Chapter XX XIII 
attention is directed to the aspects of our com- 
mon life which have come into prominence since 
1929. But, as is usual in most civies books, the 
state, the county, the township and the munici- 
pal government, those parts of common life 
nearest and most under the influence of the stu- 
dent when he enters citizenship, get, what seems 

2 James B. Edmonson, Arthur Dondineau, ‘‘A 


Pupil’s Work Book in Civies.’’ Maemillan Com- 
pany, New York. 117 pp. 40¢. 
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to me, insufficient attention. I love both Edmon- 
son and Dondineau, but I wonder why on their 
full-page where they ask the boy to list the titles, 
actual names, salary and duties of the principal 
municipal officers, no attempt is made to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the young citizen as to the 
itness of the official to hold the job. Here is the 
weak spot of all eivies teachers, an utter neglect 
of the Jeffersonian, Grover Clevelandian, Theo- 
dore Rooseveltian doctrine that the performance 
of publie servants must be subjected to critical 
wveillanee. I could quote you Samuel Sea- 
bury, James Harvey Robinson, William Kil- 
vaatrick, Richard Welling, Ann Brewington, 
‘iward Reisner, Paul MeNutt, David Snedden, 
sovd Bode, E. O. Sisson, Ruth Bryan Owen, 
William G. Carr, David Jayne Hill, Charles 
llubbard Judd, Seba Eldridge, Jesse H. Newlon, 
Harold Rugg, Goodwin Watson, John H. Me- 
Cracken, John Dewey, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Sheldon Davis, Lotus Coffman, all eminent edu- 
cators, that the sidestepping of civics teaching 


from the main duty the founders of American 
education insisted the schools are for, is notori- 
ously absurd and immoral. There is no reason 
vhy the authors of this excellent work-book 
In fact, 
they have in various places given ample oppor- 
tunity to the civies teachers to see that pupils do 

ore than hurrah for “the finest government in 
I have seen no better eivies work- 


should be eriticized more than others. 


e world.” 


book than this. 


Community Responsibilities. As you look 
back over the edueational movements of your 
own time you observe a common pattern. A 
Harris, a Rice, a Thorndike, an Ayres, a Cattell, 
a Bonser, a Stareh, a Morrison, a Judd, a Bag- 
ley, a Kilpatrick, a Patty Hill, an Earhart, a 
Woodward, writes and speaks on a new idea. 
Kducational meetings hear diseiples expound the 
novel doctrines. Text-books begin to eateh the 
spirit. For some years we have had pleas to the 
schools by Walter Page, Newton Baker, Allen 
Hansen, David Snedden, Boyd Bode, Ross Fin- 
ney, John Dewey, Thomas Briggs, Richard Well- 
ing, Harold Rugg, George Cole, Goodwin Wat- 
son, Charles Beard, John T. Flynn, Stuart 
Chase, William Russell, William John Cooper 
and John Studebaker insisting that our commu- 
uity’s business is messed because we, the stock- 
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holders, do not know enough to see that it is 
properly planned and efficiently conducted. The 
agitation has reached the text-book stage. More 
works for classroom study of economies reach 
this reviewery in a month now than came in a 
twelvemonth when I first began text-book-read- 
ing as a business. I have before me a penetrat- 
ing manual® which in the hands of every high- 
school boy and girl would work wonders in 
creating an enlightened public opinion upon 
matters of the greatest importance to the general 
welfare. 

This is question book, a thought compeller, a 
comprehension test, a preventive of getting by. 
It is designed for use with any modern econom- 
ies text. It recognizes no conspiracy of silence 
to prevent the young citizen from discussing 
publie affairs. It is an eye-opener. 
Apostle of Change. Porter Sargent writes, 
prints and publishes his own book designed to 
clear the way for a new ethies.* This is a work 
so arranged as to encourage short-time reading, 
bits at a time, followed by careful cogitation. 
Some of the titles are: “We Are Born Blind,” 
“All Men Are Liars,’ “Don’t Commit Your- 
self,” “Don’t Finish,” “Don’t Conform,” “Culti- 
vate Your Enemies.” Samples: 

“Four fifths of the world’s revenues to-day are 
spent in preparation for the next big killing. 
This land of the free, the safest of all nations, 
abhorring war and without fear, is to-day spend- 
ing more money than any other country for war. 
We are a nation of killers.” 

“Those who go to asylums and prisons have 
passed through the sehool houses.” 

“An inereasing percentage of the school house 
product goes on to the bughouse.” 

“The sun rises that it may shed its brilliance 
upon Harvard and then sinks in crimson shame.” 

“We were taught that the consciousness of 
guilt was necessary for redemption, but mental 
hygiene tells us that it is just this that has filled 
the asylums and prisons.” 

“Another war is coming because we will not 
understand the other man.” 

3 Cornelius C, Stephenson, 
‘*Kveryday Problems in Economies.’’ Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, New York. 158 pp. 60¢. 

4Porter Sargent, ‘‘The New Immoralities.’’ 


Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
190 pp. $2.00. 


Janzen, Orlando W. 
b 
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“In a population of 120,000,000, we have 
1,500,000 children under five years of age each 
with some behavior problem. At the present 
time, one out of every 20 white boys, 15 years 
old, in New York State, will be admitted to a 
hospital for mental disease.” 

To quote startling passages from a collection 
of epigrammatie statements is to do Sargent an 
injustice. His book is not a muckraking adven- 
ture. He is clearing the ground of some outworn 
and antiquated moral rubbish, so as to get firmer 


foundation for new structures. 


HISTORY 


Our Progress as Told by Our Writers. Two 
teachers of English® have collected classic selee- 
tions in prose and verse which they arranged in 
chapters covering “the founding of the nation,” 
“forming it,’ “welding it,” “as we are today.” 
The writers represented run from Washington 
Irving and Brissot de Warville, to Admiral 
Byrd, Arthur Guiterman, Vachel Lindsay and 
Henry Canby. The pieces are chosen on the 
basis of interest to young people. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Mark and Other Hopkinses. J. H. Denison, 
author of “Emotion as the Basis of Civilization,” 
“Emotional Currents in American History” and 
“The Enlargement of Personality,” is responsi- 
ble for a biography of the great teacher of whom 
President Garfield said an ideal university would 
be a log with Hopkins and a student sitting on 
it side by side.® Here are the beginnings of 
Williams College, its political conflicts, the early 
life of Mark Hopkins, his student days, his 
struggles as a young physician in New York, his 
work and character as teacher, arbitrator and 
harmonizer. 

When he came to Williams, Mark was given, 
as were all the other students, a small volume of 
college laws. Among them were: 

“Tf a student shall be actor or spectator at 
any stage plays, or theatrical entertainments, he 
shall be punished by a fine of $1.00 and on repe- 
tition shall be liable to rustication.” 


5 Alice C. Cooper, David Fallon, ‘‘The March of 
a Nation.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
517 pp. $1.72. 

6 J. H. Denison, ‘‘Mark Hopkins.’’ Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 327 pp. $3.00. 


, 
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“Tf he shall be guilty of making tumultuous 
noises, he shall be fined $1.00 or make public con- 
fession. If he shall associate with a person of 
dissolute morals, he shall be fined .34¢.” 

But the climax of criminal behavior appears 
in the rule that if he plays at ecards, dice, bil- 
liards or backgammon, he shall be publicly fined 
$5.00. 

One of the great accomplishments of Hopkins 
when he became president was the establishment 
of inner rather than outer rules for conduct. 

A favorite amusement was setting fire to col- 
lege buildings. “In order to make a diversion,” 
writes Mark in 1832, “the students fired West 
College on the fourth of July. Some clever fel- 
lows put it out, but every one was disappointed 
all around. They fired it again Friday night, 
but were completely put down. Only one stu- 
dent threw a fireball. Some fellow was so much 
disappointed that he set the West College on fire 
again, but it was put out without much damage.” 

Author Denison finds the eollegian of those 
days a curious combination of manliness and 
infantilism. “In self-reliance and ability of 
sarning a living and making a way in the world, 
those young men were far ahead of the college 
boys of today. Their pranks and amusements 
were babyish to the limit.” 

The teaching techniques of Hopkins were his 
own. He cared little for text-books and formal 
answers. He did not care what the book said, 
but constantly asked “What do you think about 
this?” Ile showed no anxiety that a man should 
agree with him, but if one disagreed, he had to 
defend his position against the fire of keen ques- 
tions from his teacher. Hopkins read very little, 
but he thought hard. 

He made no effort to compel attendance; he 
kept no list of absentees; he thought that if 
students didn’t want to come they might as well 
stay at home. As a matter of fact, they did 
come, for the recitation was nearly always inter- 
esting and often amusing and exciting. No one 
ever knew what might turn up. Hopkins was 
not trying to pump philosophy into a man, but 
to draw it out of him. 

One is frequently reminded of the class meth- 
ods of John R. Commons. In this respeet alone, 
when we older college men think of our elass- 
room experiences, we are brought to see why 
Hopkins stands in a unique position as a teacher. 
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Among a recent collection of similes in one of 
the rhetories occurs, “as dull as a professor.” It 
strikes me that a book deseribing the methods 
found in the classes of modern exemplars of the 
Hopkins type ought to be written to offset the 
ease with which contemners, uncontradicted, 
revile present-day college instructors. William 
[I]. Allen was responsible for publishing such a 
book 20 years ago. No muckraking, condemna- 
tory reporting will do nearly so much good as an 
honest enthusiastie relation of the lively classes 
of the lively collegiate instructor. Atlantic 
Monthly prize-givers please notice. 


Father of the Navy. In a seeond book on 
Samuel Pepys, Biographer Bryant? takes up the 
life of the great diarist at the point where the 
first brilliant book left off. The period covered 
is brief enough, but so filled with excitement, 
plots, dangers and triumphs as to give it a place 
higher than a detective story. In this episode 
you see England’s No. 1 methodical man, the 
careful Samuel, accumulating facts and proofs, 
outwitting even Shaftesbury, the master of craft. 
It is also a period so corrupt and dangerous as 
to lead a prominent clergyman to “fear that God 
hath controversy with the land.” Pepys, known 
yenerally in this modern world as an amorous 
buffoon and gossip, appears here, as the result 
of Author Bryant’s careful use of materials in 
the Admiralty in the Royal Society, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and elsewhere, in his other 
personality, a stern, great Secretary of the Navy. 
lle fights valorously its graft and political cor- 
ruption and ereates a naval machine which gives 
his country the dominion of the seas and the 
empire of more than one quarter of the world. 
The older he grew, the more Pepys loved and 
practiced musie. In his distressed years, he re- 
corded it as the giver of a peculiarly productive 
pleasure which no state of life, publie or pri- 
vate, secular or sacred; no divisions of age or 
season; nor temper of mind nor condition of 
health, exempt from present anguish, renders 
either unimportant, untimely or unentertaining. 
Musie “brought him nearer the angels” than he 
would otherwise have been. 

This busy man saw the futility of a strong 
Navy without a special preparation of its of- 


ficers. It was he who established “a nursery 


’ Arthur Bryant, ‘‘Samuel Pepys, The Years of 
Peril.’? The Maemillan Company, New York. 
465 pp. $3.50. 
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school for those to be used in the service of navi- 
gation.” He persuaded King Charles to endorse 
the scheme. An establishment of a mathemati- 
cal school for boys chosen for their wit and 
scholarship and taught until old enough to be 
apprenticed to the sea was set up on a grant of 
money from the King. Many a fight was waged 
by the secretary to prevent the traditional line 
of teaching from aiming at scholarship instead 
of seamanship, but the corrections and improve- 
ments, hammered home by the obstinate Samuel, 
began a system that still stands in the naval es- 
tablishment. Soon, “not half the throng of the 
bastard breed who pressed for employment in 
the Navy were troubling the officers.” As the 
candidates were conscious of their inability to 
pass the examination set up by the secretary, 
Pepys had constructed a hoop through which 
henceforwith gentlemen must be passed to pre- 
ferment in the Navy. Accused by the plottings 
of Shaftesbury, Monmouth and Buckingham, 
imprisoned in the tower, in danger of the loss of 
his life, the tireless worker, the keen-minded, the 
never despairing, comes victoriously out of dan- 
ger. He had a genius for making his friends 
love him; among them posterity counts itself. 

This is a good book for all men who work for 
boards; school or otherwise. And, by the way, 
many a literate person appears not to know how 
this well-known name is pronounced. Peeps is 
the orthodox sound. 


Books that Helped Chaucer. Those of us 
who read George Plimpton’s lively account of 
the books and teachers of Shakespeare have an- 
other pleasure in this scholar’s exposition of the 
world and education in the day of the father of 
English poetry.’ Mr. Plimpton’s basie materials 
are manuscripts in his own library. Facsimile 
reproductions of these treasures are copious in 
the book. From the poet’s works quotations sug- 
gestive of his knowledge of the learning of his 
day lead up to the texts of the time. You leave 
the book with an intimate understanding of the 
system of schooling which supplied The Well of 
English Undefiled. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Complaining of a 
Buchanan said _ to 
SGeorge A. Plimpton, ‘‘The Education of 


Chaucer.’’ The Oxford Press, New York. 175 pp. 
$2.00. 


Preventing 
teacher, 


U psets. 


Principal John 
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Superintendent Stevens, “She’s a neurotic.” 
“All of ’em are,” said the superintendent. 

In a city sending to Bellevue Hospital each 
year more than 17,000 mental patients, another 
3,000 to the Mental Hygiene Clinic, more than 
5,000 to the psyehiatrie wards, this superinten- 
dent’s statement had some truth. Every prinei- 
pal ought to have a copy of Walter Pitkin’s last 
book® to hand to the dear lady who is found in 
almost every teaching staff, the mourner over her 
own and the world’s troubles. 

Walter, the prodigious worker, continues his 
apostleship of the easy life, easy working, easy 
sleeping, easy walking, easy playing, easy and 
productive everything. 

As usual the schools get from him their wonted 
slap on the wrist: “Our schools have totally 
failed to train minds to good organization. Not 
more than one citizen in one hundred under the 
age of 60 can boast of the mens sana. Most 
No wonder that 


in a world-wide confusion such as that through 


homes are equally neglectful. 


which we are all struggling, most people lie 
awake nights, try desperate measures, and end 
sick or miserable.” 

In another place: “Have you ever watched a 
teacher commanding her class to sit at attention? 
If so, you have witnessed a psychological blun- 
der of the first rank. To sit stiffly erect, elbows 
in, head back, is to set all museles tautly. This 
makes them rigid, reduces circulation, especially 
in the extremities, and also tends to stall the 
engines in the brain. For these operate freely 
only when the channels of their energy, which 
are mostly in the muscles, are wide open.” 

This book is rich in recipes for sleep, the use 
of food, of tea, of coffee, of tobacco, of alcohol, 
of high heels, of walks, of the enjoyment of 
nature, of hobbies, of fads, of frills, of musie, 
of travel, of books, of art. 

There is a good set of directions as to how the 
principal or superintendent ean get rid of those 
terrible time-eaters, callers and conferences. 

There is much on the enormous fatigue that 
comes from an over-use of the tongue. Take it 
all in all, the book is a life saver. 


A Psychology for Practice. From a consult- 
ing psychologist and author of practical books 
on human nature come 18 chapters! of fresh 
9 Walter B. Pitkin, ‘‘Take It Easy.’’ Simon 
and Schuster, New York, N. Y. 244 pp. $1.75. 
10 David Seabury, ‘‘ Keep Your Wits.’’? Whit- 
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mental hygiene. Such engaging titles as, “How 
to Become Foolish,” “Racketeering within Our- 
selves,” “Mechanisms of Self-deceptions,” “Lis- 
ten to Your Mind,” “Developing Forethought,” 
indicate somewhat the line of the author’s treat- 
ment, pleasantly conversational, full of specific 
illustrations of pertinent occurrences illustrating 
good and bad use of the mind. A comforting 
piece of advice freely given in these pages looks 
toward the avoidance of tensions. Wait and let 
your subconscious find what you want. There 
are two outcomes for any tension. It ean be 
released actively and constructively or it ean be 
withheld and turned back upon itself. Here it 
will bring devastating results. Repressions are 
fearful devices. The daughters of the Puritans 
went into declines, the old fellows became yellow 
and thin-lipped, and wives went soon to the 
graveyards with mournful epitaphs. 


Delving into Personalities. That persons 
tested who show higher mental ability are found 
by other tests to be “liberal” in their religious 
views is only one of the interesting findings of a 
study made by Dr. Thomas Symington."! His 
book abounds in implications for the educator in 
school and college. The 17 pages of questions 
for self-testing of personality are startlingly 
intimate. The book abounds with matter close 
to the heart of probably the majority of citizens 
of the nation and is indisputably pertinent for 
teachers. 


The saered number 
seven for Harry MecKown’s manuals reaches 


Developing Character. 


completion in his new book’? covering “Basic 
Conceptions of Character,” “Character and Mod- 
ern Life,” “The Objectives of Character Educa- 
tion,” “Recent Trends in Character Education,” 
“The Psychological Basis of Character Eduea- 
tion,” “The Direct Method of Moral Instruction,” 
“The Indirect Method of Moral Instruction.” 
The author takes up the curriculum, class-room 
activities, then works out the aims and methods 
of extracurricular affairs. His conclusion of the 
whole matter is “the individual will find rela- 





tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 229 pp. $2.00. 

11Thomas A. Symington, ‘‘ Religious Liberals 
and Conservatives.’’ Teachers College Press, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 104 pp. $1.50. 

12 Harry C. MeKown, ‘‘Character Education. ’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 477 pp. $3.00. 
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tively few opportunities for utilizing the formal 
facts and skills that he learned in school, but in 
every waking minute, as long as he lives, he will 
have opportunities for utilizing the moral lessons 
he learned, or might have learned, there. Ad- 
mittedly, the program of character improvement 
is complex, and, hence, discouraging, but the 
stakes are high in this, the most important edu- 
tional task in the world.” 


Ca 


Problem Children. A book of practical inter- 
to all workers in psychological elinies and to 
se who deal with problem children, in the 
iblic schools or elsewhere, is issued by the Mac- 


an Company as a number in their experi- 

| education series now listing eleven 
wooks.'3 The authors are actively engaged in the 
psychological elinie of the Detroit public schools. 
The book bears on erime-prevention through the 
raining of children and youth. It is of prae- 
tical interest to those who are concerned with 
standards. The 
authors have made a study of the emotional basis 


misbehavior, a field to which, heretofore, little 


he improvement of social 


(tention has been given. Points and questions, 
useful in diagnosis and treatment of problem 
children, are worked out in detail with a definite 
The book is full of practical 
suggestions for the 
It is a desirable addition to every publie- 


scoring system. 
treatment of misbehavior 
CUSCS,. 

lool library. 

RADIO 

Radio Education. Another of the red and 
black handsome Tyson-MacLatchy books is con- 
cerned with the sixth annual Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio and with proceedings of the 
fifth annual Assembly of the National Council 
mn Radio in Edueation..4 As usual, the ad- 
dresses are timely, sprightly and informative. 
Dr. Millikan, William Hard and Herman James 
present radio in politics. The former president 
of the New York City Board of Education, 
Anning Prall, speaks of radio in relation to 
Many others touch on the same theme. 
the bright and snappy discussions at the meet- 


t chools. 


ings are reported in full. 


'S Harry J. Baker, Virginia Traphagen, ‘‘The 
and Treatment of Behavior-Problem 
Maemillan Company, New York. 393 


Diagnosis 
Children. ?? 
pp. $2.50. 

't Levering Tyson, Josephine MacLatchy, ‘‘ Edu- 
cation on the Air, Radio and Edueation, 1935.’’ 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 315 pp. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Home Rooms, Clubs, Assemblies. A professor 
of education in Peabody College, a supervisor 
of high schools in Little Rock, a head of an 
English department in the same eity,’® have 
found teachers in need of help in finding 
materials and determining procedures for the 
extracurricular activities in the school. Many 
teachers are poorly prepared for these new re- 
The authors explain the philoso- 
They expect the 


sponsibilities. 
phies underlying this work. 
teachers to invent new substitutes for the pat- 
terns given in the book. Duplication of methods, 
grade after grade, responsible for the monotony 
and lack of interest, often result in unsatisfac- 
tory administration. The book is strong in aims 
and purposes, judgment of results and keeping 
up the interest. 

School and the Parents. For only ten cents 
you may have Ellen Lombard’s comprehensive 
and helpful suggestions on the new and increas- 
ing services rendered by school to the home 
folks.1® This bulletin describes the activities of 
agencies which have had parent education pro- 


grams since 1930. 


Prevention of Truancu. Specialists Deffen- 
baugh and Keesecker of the Federal Office of 
Edueation™ offer a study to help executives to 
a better solution of the problems of school at- 
tendanee. They consider the causes and effects 
of absence, compulsory attendance ages, exemp- 
tions, work permits, census, work of attendance 
officers and the laws of each state. 


New Class Record. 
issued a new teacher’s daily record of attendance 
It provides spaces 


Ginn and Company have 


and progress of pupils.'* 
and directions for summaries, seat charts, class 
graphs and other modern requirements. 


15 Joseph Roemer, Charles Forrest Allen, Dorothy 
Atwood Yarnell, ‘‘Basie Student Activities.’’ 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York, N. Y. 
367 pp. $2.2 

16 Ellen C, Lombard, ‘‘ Parent Education Oppor- 
tunities.’’ Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 53 pp. 10¢. 

17 Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Ward W. Keesecker, 
‘*Compulsory School-Attendanece Laws and Their 
Administration.’’ Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 96 pp. 10¢. 

18 Harry I. Hadsell, ‘‘Class Record 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 64 pp. 28¢. 


Book.’’ 
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COMMON SCHOOL 


Animals and Children. Expert in the art of 
finding the interest of young people, master of 
an engaging way of talking to them, Author 
Huey,'® whom you remember as joint author 
with Hillyer in the notable “Child’s History of 
Art,” continues to abide by their motto, “learn- 
ing ean be fun.” Teacher Huey, after composing 
his manuscript, tried it on his classes in the 
Calvert School of Baltimore, cutting, adding, 
changing, until the final work represents a tri- 
umph of information, such as children crave. It 
is expressed in taking style. H. R. Dougherty 
and Olive Earle have beautified the book with 
remarkably expressive drawings. In addition 
are 65 striking photographs of animal life. 
This work will be a favorite for common-school 
libraries. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Away from Wandering and Waste. Every 
amateur psychologist knows how essential it is 
for every productive organization to be re- 
charged often with ideas. The principals who 
set aside Monday afternoons for voluntary meet- 
ings of teachers and who take eare to fill the 
hour with vital discussions will weleome the con- 
centrated manual issued by two California edu- 
eators.*? 

It tabulates over 1,400 modern books and 
articles under specific teaching problems. It 
will save the pitiful waste that every school- 
man regrets when teachers tell of the wander- 
ings they have made in preparing a paper for 
a teachers meeting. Draper and Roberts have 
prepared this book primarily for use of stu- 
education. The foreword 
to such will shock the persisting educational 
dodo who holds that high-school teachers need 
only college teaching in their special subjects. 
When preparation of high-school teachers is 
limited to institutions that demand the breadth 
and depth of work here outlined, the surveys 
which report the poorest public-school teaching 
to be in the high schools will be outmoded. 


dents of secondary 


19 Edward G. Huey, ‘‘A Child’s Story of the 
Animal World.’’ Reynal and Hitchcock, New 
York. 355 pp. $3.50. 

20 Edgar M. Draper, 
‘*Study Guide in Secondary 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
$1.00. 


Alexander ©. Roberts, 
Edueation.’’ D. 
149 pp. 
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COLLEGE 


Appraising College Buildings. A check list 
on the efficiency of those in charge of the college 
plant is issued by Teachers College, Columbia.” 
It is based on the important fact that the attrac- 
tiveness of campus and buildings is a real asset 
and of decided importance to the large aims of 
education. It gives tables for rating, floors, dust, 
walls, decorations, toilets, blackboards, warming, 
ventilating, fire protection, everything that 
numerous surveys have disclosed is subjected to 


statistical appraisal. 


New Bases for Rating Colleges. Volume VII 
of a committee of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools concerned 
with the revision of standards is devoted to 
finance.22. The purpose of the volume is to 
determine the extent to which financial factors 
are of value in discriminating educational efli- 
ciency. Fifty-seven institutions cooperated in 
the study. It is concerned with the correlation 
between expenditure per student and his educa- 
tional benefit, with sources of income and stabil- 
ity in financing. A close relation is found 
between excellent teaching and the higher cost 
of it. The source of funds is not related statisti- 
cally with the excellence of instruction. Tainted 
money somehow gets aired and purified when 
divided into the modest portions paid to profes- 
sors. 

ADULT 

Pioneer in Adult Education. In 1899, when 
the Schoolmasters’ of New York 
enrolled such bright stars as Wilson Farrand, 
James Croswell, Julius Sachs, Caskie Harrison, 
Harry Towle, Frank Ireland, Oliver Clark and 
your Uncle Dudley, one day a handsome young 
professor, late of Leland Stanford, came in and 
told me he wished to organize adult groups for 
discussion of literature, ethies and history. “Give 
“General discussion fol- 
lows every paper in our meetings. These high- 
brows ought to be good judges of the higher 


Association 


us a sample,” I said. 


21N. L. Engelhardt, Charles E. Reeves, Pearl 
West, ‘‘Survey Data Book and Standards for 
Operation and Maintenance of Physical Plant in 
Colleges and Universities.’’ Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, New York. 148 pp. 
Paper, $1.25. 

22 John Dale Russell, Floyd W. Reeves, ‘‘ Evalua- 
tion of Higher Institutions, Finance.’’ University 
of Chicago Press. 133 pp. $2.00. 
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eylture.’ This youngster was Edward Howard 
Griggs. In the discussion he hit the bull’s-eye 
so squarely that every member of the association 
was more than enthusiastic about him. I was 
on the executive committee of the Brooklyn In- 
-titute of Arts and Seienees. I turned a stream 
of my praise on Franklin W. Hooper, head of 
the institute. He put Professor Griggs on for 
, trial lecture. The young student’s success was 
The institute has booked a course 

if Griggs’s leetures every year since then. Phila- 
phia, Newark, Boston and hundreds of cities 
asked for him. He has given more than 10,000 
public lectures, traveled more than 1,000,000 
miles in giving them and has faced audiences 
rregating 6,500,000 Among the 
hooks to his eredit, none is more interesting 
than his latest one.2° It is a moving account 
of his schooling, studies and teaching. Unable, 
because of the necessity of earning a living, to 
enjoy regular school attendanee, young Griggs 
employed the device of keeping a book of ques- 
tions, writing them down as they occurred to 
him. In his three hours at the store and on the 
two mile walk to and from business, he would 
select one of these questions and, as well as he 
could, think through it and around it. This, he 
remarks, is one of the best educational practices 
[ know of. It is desperately hard at first, but a 
student does not go far into it before being 
rewarded by finding thinking one of the most 
joyous activities of human life. <A chief fault 
of present education, he says, is the failure to 
cultivate independent thinking. We develop the 
student’s receptive capacity pouring in masses 


immediate. 


persons. 


of information; in some measure aid him to 
organize knowledge; but where, except under 
an oceasional rarely awake teacher, do we train 
him in the aetive independent thinking that will 
bear fruit in wisdom? 

Griggs’s book tells the inspiring story of pub- 
lic service and the philosophy of sane optimism. 
It reviews the various phases of the present era, 
traces the evolution of a personal philosophy, 
shows the value of its application to life to-day. 
Ile analyzes the spirit of the twentieth century, 
describes the war years, the jazz age that fol- 
lowed, the chastening effect of the depression 
and the erisis which it brought about in educa- 
tion. 


*3 Edward Howard Griggs, ‘‘The Story of an 
Itinerant Teacher.’’ 
dianapolis, 


Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
231 pp. $1.50. 
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He explains the relation between science and 
philosophy, between science and faith, between 
philosophy and religion, and enumerates the 
various ineffectual means of spiritual escape that 
people have sought from the current dilemma. 
He holds that neither science nor philosophy is 
irreconcilable with religious faith, that the re- 
ligion within and behind all religions is the 
religion of humanity. 

As a humanist he defines philosophy of life 
as “growth ever onward.” 


EDUCATION ABROAD 
Religious Teaching Abroad. That 
pathfinder, Henry Lester Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, has prepared, with the aid of 
two collaborators, his second in the series of 


tireless 


three surveys of religious and moral education. 
The first, appearing last: year, covered the his- 
torical beginnings of this kind of education. 
The present publication** covers eighty-seven 
countries and their dependencies. 

Abyssinia, which hereafter we are expected to 
eall by the older name, Ethiopia, was, according 
to legend, converted to Christianity by Matthew 
the Apostle, 30 a.v. The priests are wealthy, 
own much land, are the only ones who can read 
the language of the early religious books and are 
bitterly opposed to progress but are tolerant of 
various religions. As some of the princes have 
been educated in Muskingum College, Ohio, by 
the Presbyterian Chureh, Ethiopia is expected 
to progress in religious and secular education. 

Japanese religious teaching has developed a 
loyalty to the state and obedience to the laws, 
but it has not fostered spirituality nor conduct 
inspired by religious motives. 

Our three authors in writing their account of 
German religious teaching acknowledge their 
bewilderment. Education in the Reich “is all] in 
confusion.” What trends are decipherable are 
for an anti-Christian, anti-God spirit and belief. 
Jehovah is considered the demon God of the 
Jews. Lessons in religion must begin and close 
with “Heil Hitler” instead of “Praised be Jesus 
Christ.” 

In Russia education is anti-religious. There 
is character training but little if any direct 

24 Henry Lester Smith, Robert Stewart McElkin- 
ney, George Renwick Steele, ‘‘ Present-Day Relig- 
ious and Moral Education in the Schools of Coun- 
tries other than the United States.’’ Bureau of 


Cooperative Research, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington. 185 pp. 50 cents. 
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teaching of morals. The youth are godless, so 
made deliberately by the authorities. Religion 
as opposed to science is considered a hindrance 
to the development of mankind. All this book 
is full of interest and enlightenment. 


VOCATIONAL 

Vocational Training Now. Editor Boutwell 
of the United States Office of Education an- 
nounces the result of six months’ research in 
present needs and accomplishments of vocational 
education.2> It is a timely compendium of in- 
formation for school superintendents harassed 
by the upset of old standards of vocational 

training. 
GIRLS 
Everything for the Girl. 
women who made for Little, Brown and Com- 
pany this modern book in practical sociology 
and economics must have enjoyed it.2° To a 


The two gentle- 


mere man, it offers continuous interest and 
pleasure in reading. It abounds in common 
sense, high ideals and proper ambition for girls. 

“The Well-Fed Family” chapters deal with 
foods, cooking and serving. The other chap- 
ters, “Well-Dressed Girl,” “Well-Furnished 
House,’ “Well-Managed Home,” ‘Well-Cared- 
For Child,” “Well-Run Community,’ ‘“Well- 
Bred Girl,” are followed by “Laboratory Prae- 
tice,” involving creative ability in the fields just 
mentioned. The paragraphs on manners are ex- 
ceptionally bright and practical. 

“A well-bred man, woman, or child never says 
‘Excuse my glove,’ ‘Please to meetcha,’ ‘Shake 
hands with George,’ ‘Let me make you acquainted 
with Mr. Smith.’ ” 

The requirements of etiquette as given here 
are justified by simple reasons. There is much 
bright material on getting along with people. 
There are lists of character-traits making up the 
temperament of a good friend. 

“The school authorities and parents become 
upset every so often over petting parties. Why? 
Because self-control is not one of the attributes 
of youth. Your parents tell you that no nice 
girl ever kisses the boys, ever lets them fondle 

25 ** Supplement: How Vocational Education Has 
Helped in Time of Need.’’ Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 28 pp. 10¢. 

26 Florence La Ganke Harris, Hazel H. Huston, 


‘<The Home Economics Omnibus.’’ Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. 617 pp. $1.60. 
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her. So you make up your mind to be what you 
really want to be and what father and mother 
know you are—fundamentally, a nice girl. But 
what happens? The boys date you once and 
never bother to do it again. You become alarmed 
lest you be a wall-flower. Along comes a boy 
whom you like, and to hold him you break your 
eustom. There are boys who kiss and run and 
tell. There are boys who are cads with no inten- 
tion of exerting self-control. And there are per- 
feetly niece boys with every intention of staying 
nice, boys who ean’t get hold of slipping self- 
control in a crisis and who rue it all their lives, 
It’s because of these dangers that older people, 
who have trod the paths you are treading, who 
have seen other people reap shame and sorrow, 
say, ‘Don’t pet. Don’t give yourself the chance 
to find how weak your self-control is.’ ” 





Frank Presentation of Family Affairs. D.C. 
Heath and Company publish fifteen books in 
a social-relations library. A late volume?’ is 
concerned with marriage, sexual promiscuity, 
sexual adjustment before marriage, when and 
whom not to marry, finding a mate, divorce, 
babies, problems of parenthood, birth control, 
eugenics, and so on. The authers of this book 
discuss intimate matters with notable frankness, 
subjecting the proposals of apostles of a new 
freedom to examination for effect upon the sort 
of personality sane, healthy men and women ap- 
prove. The book is a text for college classes. 
It goes fearlessly and with extensive use of 
researches and reports into the causes of hap- 
piness and woe in the common man’s life in these 
trying times, 


Happy Homes. Household Expert Rockwood, 
of the American Home Economies Association, 
assisted by another field worker, Marion H. 
Steele,?* has prepared a series of 34 deseriptions 
of family life written by high-school boys and 
girls. The book is for use in college and high- 
school classes and is for creating in these 
troubled times a saner family life. With the 
cooperation of home economics teachers and 

27 Hornell Hart, Ella B. Hart, ‘‘ Personality and 
the Family.’’ D.C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
381 pp. $2.80. 

28 Lemo Dennis Rockwood, Marion H. Steele: 
‘*Pictures of Family Life.’’ American Home 


Economics Association, Washington, D.C. 303 pp. 
$1.40. 
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<ypervisors in various sections of the country 
these short character sketches were gathered. 
Here and there the struggles to keep alive are 
eraphically port rayed. Some of the sketches are 
critical. Most of them are affectionate; many 
show a philosophie acceptance of hard luck. 
Every teacher knows that such things are inter- 
esting to write. The themes offer a tempting 
line for teachers of English composition. What 
Josh Billings used to tell our grandfathers is 
“Folks is the most interesting thing 


ti]}] 
stil 


true: 


: cr) 


what 1s. 
Here they are, the complainers, the praisers, 

the naggers, the sages, the pairs of married 

lovers, the every-day Americans, men and 

women. 

Searching questions for class use make the 


work readily used as a study in sociology. 


ENGLISH 


1 Pleasant Journey in Literature. Miss Col- 


lette’s short course in English literature?® is 
divided into eight periods, each of which is made 
vivid by a history of the times, social conditions, 
pictures of places and persons, characteristics 

leading authors and diseussions of their 
works. There are topies for report, supplemen- 
tary readings and other study helps. The story 
Miss Collette is the sort of 
cuide who does not let the traveler miss the big 


She makes the excursion a real delight. 
oD 


is pleasingly told. 


things 


° 

Prize Book for English Teachers. Elizabeth 
Crowe Hannum, favorite English instructor in 
the famous Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
von the prize offered by the Atlantic Monthly 
and Little, Brown and Company®? for “the best 
basal English.” 
Thomas Briggs, of Teachers College; Clarence 
Stratton, supervisor of English, Cleveland; and 
Kllery Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
The author is happy in her 
She begins with oral narra- 
All through, the 
rrammatical and rhetorieal necessities of good 
writing and speaking are introduced where 
needed and after diagnostie exercises discovering 
what the needs are. There is especially good 
material on audible talk when reciting. The 


text-book in high school 


were the judges. 
opening chapters. 


tion, how to tell a good story. 


°° Elizabeth Collette, ‘‘ Highroad to English Lit- 
erature. 
pp. $1.60. 

‘ Elizabeth Crowe Hannum, ‘‘Speak! 
Write! ’? 
{99 pp. 


’? Ginn and Company, New York. 616 
Read! 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
$1.50. 
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themes for composition are fresh and new. Sam- 
ple: 

“Assume that you are to address a group of 
travelers from different countries and are to tell 
them the part played by motor vehicles, automo- 
biles, busses, trucks, ete., in the life of the United 
States.” This gives the proper audience atmos- 
phere. 

Another superior theme outlined in full is, 
“the plan and purposes of my high school.” 
There are excellent points on self-criticism in 
writing, standards universally used, expressing 
one’s own experience and ideas, fact and opinion 
in talking and writing, writing verse, school pub- 
lications, “write your notes carefully and keep 
them.” 

The artist, C. E. B. Bernard, who embellishes 
the book with sketches, had a jolly time reading 
it. He sprinkles a delicious humor through the 
entire work. 


Experiences as Material for the Course of 
A comprehensive survey of objectives 
31 


Study. 
and methods of the teaching of literature’ 
from the National Teachers of 
English. It is a pattern curriculum, containing 


comes 
Couneil of 


suggestions suited to pupils in various parts of 
the United States. The list of contributing 
teachers concerned in the report fills five pages. 
The outlines extend from kindergarten through 
the high sehool, involving creative activities, 
reading experiences, speaking and writing, cor- 
rective teaching, with sample year’s work. 

Classified Quotations. Have you ever noticed 
how keen youth is to collect epigrammatie erys- 
talizations of important truths? Clarence West- 
phal and Edwin Markham are responsible for 
a little handbook of philosophical treasures col- 
lected by members of the Literary Explorers 
Club.3? The book is dedicated to the youth of 
America. Poet Markham advises frequent read- 
ing of the passages, commitment to memory so 
as to strengthen your mind and help make you 
a good thinker, a good talker, a good writer. 


Let the Children Have It. On page 14 of Miss 
Travers’s inimitable story** Mary Poppins ap- 


31 W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chairman, ‘‘ Experience 
Curriculum in English.’’ D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. 325 pp. $1.75. 

82Clarence A. Westphal, ‘‘Treasure Chest.’’ 
Manthorne and Burack, Boston, Mass. 63 pp. 
50¢. 

33 P. L. Travers, ‘‘ Mary Poppins Comes Back.’’ 
Reynal and Hitcheock, New York. 268 pp. $1.50. 
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dull moment 
occurs in her remarkable career. This is a book 
which adds Miss Travers’s name to those immor- 
tals who have furnished a classic heritage of 
English literature in “Alice in Wonderland,” 
“Peter Pan,” and “Winnie the Pooh.” Mary 
Poppins is a delightful new character, conceived 


pears again. Thereafter not a 


with wit, wisdom and genuine fun. 
The illustrations by Mary Shepard radiate 
humor from every line. 


Spectacular Wells. Up to this climax are we 
led by Prophet Wells’s latest work :*4 
Passworthy: “My God! Is there never to be 
an age of happiness? Is there never to be rest?” 
Cabal: “Rest enough for the individual man. 
Too much of it and too soon, and we ¢all it death. 
He must 
This little 


planet and its winds and ways, and all the laws 


But for man no rest and no ending. 
go on,—conquest beyond conquest. 


of mind and matter that restrain immensity to 
the stars. And when he has conquered all the 
deeps of space and all the mysteries of time,— 
still he will be beginning.” 

The story of “Things To Come” is based on 
the material contained in Mr. Wells’s book, 
“The Shape of Things to Come,” in the sense 
that the events predicted in that book are made 
the background of the action. Mr. Wells shows 
the world devastated by modern warfare, the 
society shattered and the world de- 


fabric of 
populated by a new pestilence; the earth fallen 
under the barbaric sway of warring brigand 
chiefs; and the growth of a new civilization 
under the leadership of men of knowledge. 


Our Oratory. The head assistant in English 
of the Cleveland High School, St. Louis,®> has 
collected and edited a series of short speeches 
for the purpose of supplying material for a 
study of good literature in this field, for provid- 
ing a basis of oral and written composition and 
for a book to be used as oral reading. 

He ineludes Katharine Lee Bates’s simple and 
charming account of how she wrote “America 
the Beautiful.” Professor Bates was addressing 
the Boston meeting of the Department of Super- 


34H. G. Wells, ‘‘Things to Come, A Film.’’ 
Macmillan Company, New York. 155 pp. $1.50. 

35 Herald M. Doxsee, ‘‘A Practical Study of 
American Speeches.’’ Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. 339 pp. $1.60. 
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intendence in March, 1928. The book contains, 
also, prize speeches by high-school students, ad- 
dresses by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Jane Addams on peace, Ivan Booker on school 
boards, Edward Filene on adult education, Sena- 
tor Borah on munitions, a sheaf of famous 
American oratorical classies, after-dinner 
speeches and famous arguments. Pictures, ex- 
ercises and questions contribute to efficient 
classroom use of the volume. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Sprightly Physics. Professor Stephenson, of 
the University of Chicago, and his collaborating 
illustrator, surely had fun in writing their 
book.*® 

This book is an exercise volume giving a new 
Its approach is unconven- 
tional and cheery. It accepts the fact that exact 
measurements are necessary in science. It re- 
lates the laws of physies té familiar ecireun- 
stances. It brings the student into the kinetic 
theory of matter and into facts and problems 
about which we oldsters learned nothing in our 
high-school and college days. 


outlook on physics. 


Pictures and Arithmetic. From Florida comes 
a remarkably bright self-help booklet.*7 The 
authors are teachers in the Cushman School, 
Miami. What they have done is to devise a 
series of number exercises for the smallest chil- 
dren, involving drawing, coloring, counting and 
solving simple puzzles, training in number sense 
and skill. Trees, houses, eats, balloons, dishes, 
boats, tops, aeroplanes, boys, girls, ete., are the 
bases of these exercises. 


One Hundred Per Cent. Arithmetic. Profes- 
sor Guy Wilson, leading reformer of arithmetic 
teaching, continues, with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Stone,*> the set of drills which covered the 
four fundamentals. Drill Book Number Five 
contains all the arithmetic, beyond fundamentals, 
that is useful to required drill. 


36 Reginald J. Stephenson, ‘‘ Exploring in Phys- 
ies, with drawings by Chichi Lesley.’’ University 
of Chicago Press. 205 pp. $1.50. 

387 Mae Knight Clark, Laura Cushman, Marion 
and Doris Henderson, ‘‘In Number Land.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 96 pp. 40¢. 

38Guy M. Wilson, Mildred B. Stone, ‘‘ Drill 
Book, Number Five, Useful Arithmetic Beyond the 
Four Fundamentals.’’ Spalding-Morse Company, 
Boston. 68 pp. 26¢. 
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Now Available 


Comprehensive Examinations in the 
Social Sciences and 


Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges 


By Epwarp SAFrrorD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, 
made under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American 
Colleges) COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic 
study, scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergradu- 
ates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph 
of comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper). 

No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























A History of Women’s Education in the United States 
By THOMAS WOODY 


Professor, History of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


We quote from a review of this book which appeared in the New York 
Times Book Review: 

‘¢. . . Particularly valuable for the student of education or of social 
progress are the chapters which describe, chiefly by means of quotations 
from contemporary records, the meager possibilities and the practices con- 
cerning the education of girls in New England, the Middle States and the 
South during the latter half of the eighteenth and first half of the nine- 
teenth century. They form a contribution very much worth while to our 
knowledge of the early days, for the author, instead of generalizing upon a 
quotation dealing with a certain locality, as some other writers have done, 
has made a wide and thorough search and found that practice concerning 
admission of girls to school and similar matters varied greatly in different 
localities, even sometimes in the same colony, and often changed much in a 
short time. He deals extensively with the remarkable rise of ‘female semi- 
naries’ a hundred years ago and later and the entrance of women into teach- 
ing.’’—New York Times, January 12, 1930. 

Two Volumes, 1338 pages 
Fully illustrated. Price $10.00 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


Grand Central Terminal 
New York, N. Y. Lancaster, Pa. 
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TWELFTH 
/ EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
| The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 





| BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 

















Do you want a comprehensive 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of MENTAL TESTS 


RATING SCALES? 


In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
about tests and rating scales has been investigated, including psychological and educa- 
tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
catalogs. Every clue to new information has been persistently traced. The list may be 
considered approximately complete to July, 1932, and is international in scope. (Approx. 
3,000 titles conveniently classified. Also author index and lists of 121 periodicals and 
127 valuable reference sources. ) 

To the PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

N OT E—This bibliography has been compiled 

Please send copies of Bibliography over a period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hil- 
of Mental Tests at $3.00 per copy plus postage. dreth of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and submitted to THE 

; PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION for pub- 
Name - lication. We believe it a reference book of 
immediate and lasting value to psychologists, 

Address seen educators, personnel managers, vocational coun- 





selors, librarians, ete. Price $3.00 per copy. 








